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Patrick Baker—better known 
as Paddy—is a husky two- 
hundred-pounder, born in 
Ireland, who has worked 
in Colorado Fuel & Iron, 
Corp.’s open-hearth depart- 
ment since 1909. His job 


is first helper--on Number 
12 furnace at the Pueblo 
plant, which means that he 
has charge of the furnace 
and is responsible for its 


operation. He knows steel. 

















Multilithing 


is the Vow way to get things done 


xy 
The multiplication of ideas, information, in- 
F 4 Sa 
er 5) structions . . . expressed in words, pictures and 
. we T . . . 
\ 5 figures ON PAPER .. . is the basis of all 
‘eA J progress and profit in business. But compromise 
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Multilith is a new 
development by the makers of Multi- 
graph ...and Set-O-Type, Compo- 
type and Noiseless Folding Machines 


a with quality and you handicap progress. Permit 


at j | P Re : _ 
av ad s costs to be greater than necessary and results 


will likewise be adversely affected. 
. There’s a quality method of putting things on 
paper at a cost less than you’ve previously 
known ... a method that will speed up progress 
... a method that will increase profits. 


A Method for Your Own Office 


Multilithing is that method .. the new, high- 
quality, low-cost process of producing business 
forms, communications and literature in your 
own office. No other office method is comparable 
in what it does and how it does it. 

Facts About Multilithing, with samples of 
this new-method work, will be sent to those 
who make request on business stationery. No 


obligation is incurred by your request. 






waves PDD 
: CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


. used all over the world for ADDRES SOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Limited, TORO? 


more than thirty-five years. All ma- . ” 4 
chines are sold on convenient terms. ; ¥ SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

























Advertising a BGaiices Seccees 








Salesmen Aren’t 
Sissies, but... 


THE MEN who feed gas all day to 
tens of thousands of business cars 
..orany one who makes long trips 
. Will tell you comfort counts along with economy. 
Only Plymouth gives you airplane-type shock-absorbers 
““chair-height” seats, “live” rubber body mountings, 
Floating Power engine 
mountings and scientific 
sound-proofing. 

More than that, Plym- 
outh engineers have made 
steering and shifting ef- 
fortless. They have wid- 
ened the windshield for 
better vision...improved 
the ventilation, and add- 
ed inches of roominess. 





**Safety insurance’’—instrument panel 
swept clean of projections. 


Do Fleet Owners Loox art Plymouth’s record! Plym- 
Read Car Ads? outh is replacing other makes for 

business use all over the country. 
Do you want to know why? Any Plymouth advertisement 
will give you the complete story. 

It’s the story of longer life...better performance... 
from better features! Full-length water-jackets. ..direc- 
tional cooling...oil filters...four main bearing crank- 
shafts...make Plymouth stand up best! Double-acting hy- 
draulic brakes and all-steel bodies protect you better. 








PRICED WITH THE LOWEST — The Commercial Credit Company has made avail- 
able—through Chrysler, DeSotoand Dodgedealers—very convenient payment terms. 





Bee Fora Owners’ reports of 18 to 24 miles per 
Scotch Bonnet 8/0 are worth a look, aren't they? 
Biggest oil savings count on your 
books. Record-low repair bills...longer life...add up! 
Plymouth is famous for economy. Owners report great 
records...from all over the country. 
When Business picks a car—there are business reasons! 


Biacer than our biggest ad is 
this broad fact: Plymouth is a 
“young”’ car...but it’s the fast- 
est-growing of “All Three.” Registrations prove it. 
Business men, farmers, professional men...people in 
every occupation. ..are joining this swing to Plymouth. 
Whether you run one car or a hundred...check and in- 
vestigate this trend to Plymouth—the car that’s a proved 
business success—because it stands up best! —PLYMouTH 
Division or CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Mich. 


From “No Sale”... 
to Thousands 


3 INCHES WIDER THAN 
OLD STANDARD WIDTH _ 





This oil filter is a big Plym- 
outh money-saver. 


Look at the extra room! Biggest of ‘‘All 
Three’’— yet costs least to run. 
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TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR 
HOUR, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS- 
DAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M.,E.D.S.T. 





The Best Car 
For Business 





+  ...The Car that 
* Stands Up Best 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Strikes, war scares, news from 
Washington, continue business 
uncertainty. 

* 
Tax talk is taxing recovery. 

* 


A “crackdown” on employers is 
also a crackdown on their em- 
ployees. 

* 
If all Government workers were 
as industrious as those who de- 
vise new taxes! 

* 


Uncle Sam plans to adopt “seven 
little TV A’s.” Can he afford it? 


* 


Competition can sometimes be 
the death of trade. 
* 


Enterprisers and investors are 
waiting for business skies to 
clear. 

* 
Labor-capital peace would be a 
boon. 


* 
“Uncle Sam’s Gold Hoard now 
$12,000,000,000."” Why buy 
more, at excessive prices? 

* 


Will CIO strikes be followed by 
buyers’ strikes? 
* 


Give a thought to unorganized, 
fixed-income classes, 
* 


“Shortage of Farm Workers; 
Idle Prefer Relief.” What a 
farce! 

* 
Bright spot: Desire for peace 
seems to be stronger than desire 
for war in Europe. 

* 
Save in good times, spend in bad. 

* 
Remember, an old customer is 
not less valuable than a new. 

* 


A billion-dollar wheat crop is a 
possibility. 


Another “breathing spell” would 
be welcome, Mr. President. 
* 


Wanted: More new industries 
like air conditioning. 
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More and more buyers of individual trucks and fleets are agreeing upon the follow- 
ing facts in connection with their transportation problems: 

Chevrolet trucks meet every test of delivery or haulage service with outstanding 
efficiency; and they are also the most economical trucks for all-round duty! 

Your Chevrolet dealer can prove these facts in an actual demonstration, and we 
believe you will want to have such a demonstration at your earliest convenience, 
when you consider the following points: 

Chevrolet trucks have the greatest pulling power of any truck in their price range. 

The new models have More Load Space and Improved Load Distribution. And 
they are the only trucks in the low-price field with all the important features listed above. 

See or phone your nearest Chevrolet dealer for a demonstration, and convince 
yourself that you can haul more economically with Chevrolet trucks. 








CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Installment Plan— monthly payments to suit your purse. 





"MORE POWER per gallon LOWER COST per Load !” 
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What Readers Say 





Associated Accepts the Challenge 


“How Utilities Build Their Communi- 
ties” [Forpes, June 1, page 13], touches 
upon a significant phase of utility opera- 
tions which has failed surprisingly to 
receive the attention it deserves. 

In the last paragraph you fling a chal- 
lenge: “Perhaps if more utilities did more 
of this kind of work—and weren’t so bash- 
ful about telling the world what they’re 
doing—they would be in better favor in 
the eyes of the general public.” 

May we accept this challenge and tell 


you what the Associated Gas & Electric 
System and its operating companies are 
doing to help develop industries in the 
communities they serve? 

Briefly, this activity resulted last year 
in attracting to Associated areas 278 new 
industrial concerns which created new jobs 
for 12,270 employees. This result aided 
materially to relieve unemployment in these 
communities and to add to payrolls. 

Over the past five years, Associated 
companies have helped the communities 
they serve to attract 1,073 new industries, 
employing 38,614 workers. 

This definite program began about a 
decade ago with the establishment of the 
Associated System’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Division. In addition to a staff in 





ISE 


HALTS OFFICE 
48 





PRODUCTION 
MINUTES 


OF EVERY DAY 





Read how leading companies have 
subdued office noise at a profit... 
adding efficiency and cutting errors 


ES—routine noise in your office 

wastes as much time in every 8-hour 
day as a 48-minute “nap” for every em- 
ployee! Because ordinary sounds—tele- 
phones, door slams, typewriters, footsteps 
—slow up work, cause mistakes, waste 
10% of the time and work you pay for! 


Hundreds of the country’s leading 
firms have found a way to bush noise at a 
profit—with Acousti-Celotex. 


One large company found that errors 


PAINTABLE 


cousti- 


TRADE Mace eracisTEeerO 


by office machine operators dropped 
52%, while speed and efficiency in- 
creased — when offices were quieted with 
Acousti-Celotex. 

In your offices, Acousti-Celotex can be 
applied over present ceilings at night, 
without interfering with office routine. 
It can be painted or cleaned repeatedly 
without loss of efficiency. And it soon 
pays for itself. 

Let a Celotex acoustical expert tell 
you donestly where Acousti-Celotex will 
save money in your offices, and what it 
will cost. Mail the coupon now for FREE 
survey—and free booklet, ‘““NOISE.” 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U &. PATENT OFFicEe 


Otner Celotex Acoustical Products 


CALICEL CALISTONE ABSORBEX VIBRAFRAM (formerly Heerwagen Tile) 
Sales Distributors throughout the world 





A FEW TYPICAL USERS 





Aetna Life Insurance Co. : 
Celanese Corp. of America 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ' 

Commercial Investment Trust, Inc. ' 

General Foods Corp. ‘ 

Manufacturers Trust Co. t 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. . 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, It. 
OD Please send free copy of **‘NOISE."’ ( Have a Celo- 
tex expert make a free survey and give recommenda- 
tions and cost of quieting our offices. 


F6-15-37 4 


' 

| 

' 

1 

Name Title . - 8 

National Distillers Products Corp. Company : 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Shell Union Oil Corp. ative ; 

20th Century-Fox Film Corp. City 1 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. — ee ae a pa ee H 
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New York City, the local operating com- 
panies maintain industrial-development de- 
partments which co-operate with the cen- 
tral office. All these men work closely 
with organizations interested in building 
up their communities, such as local cham- 
bers of commerce and larger regional 
bodies such as the New England Council. 

The purpose of this activity is to help 
manufacturers find locations where they 
can operate most economically and to find 
sites in Associated areas which are suited 
to the establishment of branch plants. 

The great diversity of the areas served 
by companies in the Associated System, in- 
cluding as they do some 5,000 communities 
in 29 states, enables the System and its 
constituent companies to be a real help to 
concerns seeking locations. These areas 
include important industrial regions in 
New England and in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and seaboard Southern 
States. They include many important 
industrial cities. Obviously, however, the 
great majority of communities served are 
small cities and towns, and the success of 
the Associated System’s industrial pro- 
gram in helping to place industries in 
these small communities has done a great 
deal to stimulate the trend toward indus- 
trial decentralization which has been so 
marked in this country. There has been 
also a gain of employment, payrolls, and 
new wealth by many of the areas which 
were sorely in need of industrialization. 

One interesting by-product of this activ- 
ity is the good public relations which it 
develops. The contribution which utilities 
make in this activity is real and the re- 
sults are easily discernible by the com- 
munities which benefit. 

No attempt has been made here to de- 
scribe the full extent of the co-operation 
given industries and communities by the 
System’s Industrial Development Division 
and the departments maintained by the 
operating companies. Generally, of course, 
it consists of providing for the manufac- 
turer all the information he needs about 
any area or any particular site. At times, 
it goes much further than this in helping 
the manufacturer to make the actual move. 
—Frep. B. RAKEMANN, Manager,- Indus- 
trial Development Division, Associated Gas 
& Electric System. 


Go a Little Deeper 


The June Ist issue, on page nine, the 
heading “Public No Longer Anti-Utilities 
—Only Politicians” did something to me. 

Boy, what one man can do with words! 
Can any one feature the public at large 
being satisfied with municipal ownership? 
No. Do you know why? Because every 
time it comes up to a vote the lousy, cheap, 
un-American heads of the local city gov- 
ernment and the P. U. get together and 
line up their machine and it’s either killed 
at birth or smothered at the polls. 

There are several city-owned power 
plants that are giving good service and 
cheaper rates. I can’t understand why or 
how you expect readers of your book to 
accept your views (which are second- 
handed) on the power question. Next time 
you want to fill space in your magazine 
take my tip and go a little deeper ‘or 
your material—ANprew T. MApiIGAN, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THE 


10 BIG FEATURES 


* Cools, dehumidifies, cleans, gently 
circulates air without draft 

* No pipe connections—no alterations 
— uses small space near window 

* You plug itin your light socket, just 
like a radio 

* Completely automatic, youjust switch 
it on and off as ateded’ 

* Ventilates positively, regardless of 
outside weather conditions 

* Economical — “‘Carrier Economizer’’ 
cuts down current consumption 

* A season ahead — approved for per- 
formance last winter in the steaming 
tropics of South America 

* Even greatly reduces pollen 

* Like a piece of styled furniture — 
handsome as a fine radio console 

* Quiet— all moving parts sprin 
mounted — insulated against soun 


...at a NEW LOW PRICE! 


* The new 1937 Carrier Portable Summer Air 
Conditioner is a revelation! It can be wheeled 
into your home or office and installed in a few 
minutes. It plugs into any electric light socket. 
It requires no pipe connection, no alterations. 
It cools, dehumidifies, gently-circulates the air, 
filters out dirt and dust, eliminates outside noise. 


And it isn’t expensive! Every family can en- 
joy the cool comfort of a Carrier Portable in the 
living room, dining room, bedroom. Every ex- 
ecutive can have one in his office. Practical, 
low-priced summer air conditioning is here! 


The Carrier Portable is the engineering ac- 
complishment of the same world-wide organiza- 
tion that has made such famous air conditioning 
installations as those in Radio City, the British 
Broadcasting House, the U.S. Capitol, the Queen 
Mary — to name a few from 99 countries of the 
world. It is Carrier-made, Carrier guaranteed. 


Call your local Carrier dealer. In a few hours 
he can have your Carrier Portable Summer Air 
Conditioner wheeled in. Then, a flip of the 
switch! ... and you’re COOL! 


To locate nearest Carrier dealer look in your classi- 
fied telephone directory under “Air Conditioning.” 


SOLE ANES EG ALAR ALLE 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk 437 7 
850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Please: send me, without obligation,- full partic- 
ulars about the new Carrier Portable Summer Air 
Conditioner. 

PROGRES eer 
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@ Illustration shows the 
new International 3 to 
4-ton Model D-50 with 
semi-trailer body of 
special design. Interna- 
tional sizes range from 
the Half-Ton unit inthe 
low-price field up to 
rugged Six- Wheelers. 


y 


International Harvester produces no“year- 
ly model” changes in trucks. A new line 
is not just a matter of the calendar with 
this Company. It is interested only in keep- 
ing International trucks at top efficiency. 

The International “C” models, now on 
the highways in many tens of thousands, 
are living evidence thatthis policy givesthe 
truck user what he needs for hauling sat- 
isfaction. There have been no bettertrucks 
on the market, but now there are better 
trucks by far—these new Internationals. 

The International reputation has ad- 
vanced steadily on performance and long 
life, on unequalled nation-wide service, 
and on the truck user’s final objective— 


ECONOMY. 


INTERNATIONALS 





In the meantime, International has 
been constantly at work on engine and 
chassis design, load distribution and brak- 
ing, increased power, fuel economy, and 
driver comfort. The resources of its engi- 
neering staff, its laboratories, its plants 
and proving grounds were centered in the 
development of a fundamentally better 
product. Today the many improvements 
are consolidated in this completely new 
line of trucks. 


Today International Harvester offers 
truck users the finest value of the year, a 
product engineered to the moment and 
styled for public acceptance. These new 
trucks are on display at any International 
branch or dealer showroom. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


(inconroratep) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"' 


The boss he is now A MAN, introduced to another, 

, asked, “For whom do you work?” 
working for “The Government,” he replied. 
“You don’t look like a Brain Trust- 
er.” “Thank heaven, I’m not.” “Are you a dollar-a-year 
man?” “No, a $50,000-a-year man; only, instead of 
getting the $50,000 from the Government, I pay $50,000 
a year to the Government. I used to feel that I was 
working for my company and for myself. But I have 
come under the New Deal; I now have to work better 
than four days a week for Washington. That’s why I 
told you my boss now is the Government.” 

The truth is, of course, that every man and woman 
in the land, poor or rich, actually has to contribute more 
than ever before to keep the Federal Government in 
spending money. It is exacting more and more from 
all of us. Practically everything we eat, wear, use is 
taxed, taxed, taxed. President Roosevelt has won much 
popular applause for his unbridled spending. But who 
foots the bill? Every last one of us. The Government 
is not a creator of wealth, only a parasite feeding on 
every family throughout the country. 

Because it is being driven home to many men of 
exceptional talents that government—Federal, State, etc. 
—now takes the greater part of what they earn, there 
is developing a tendency to cease being enterprising, to 
cease launching new projects, to cease incurring business 
risks. 

When the “kitty” absorbs too large a percentage in 
any game, the players are bound to lose. The New Deal 
is doing just that. 

This is not healthy, not conducive to the exercise of 
the business boldness which raised America to the van- 
guard of the industrial nations of the world. It is high 
time to call a halt. 

o* 


Easy spending finally makes it hard 
for somebody. 


N 


Social Security principle 
right, terms wrong 


IN principle, the Social Se- 
curity Act is sound, desir- 
able, laudable. But the law 
embodying it is extremely 
faulty. The idea of accumulating a reserve of $47,000,- 
000,000 to be invested in Government debt, is crassly 
wrong. It fosters political over-spending. Provision 
should be made for embracing various classes now ex- 
cluded. The whole subject demands far profounder study 
than it received by a pliant, rubber-stamp Congress. 

* 


The man who consistently does his best 
usually is the best prepared for the worst. 


* 
The “Spoils System” is spoiling THE “Spoils System” in 
. government costs. the 
the nation tax-payers an estimated 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 


Unnecessary jobs, padded payrolls, waste due to in- 
efficient and extravagant job-holders each year amount 
to more than the entire cost of the Army and Navy for 
1936. It is more than the Federal Government expects 
to collect from all corporations in 1937. It is more than 
the estimated total of all Federal income taxes to be 
collected this year. 

Government—Federal, State, local—is the largest em- 
ployer in the world. It has the largest payroll in the 
world. It is the largest of all businesses. 

But it is not run by business methods! 

There are 831,000 employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, but only 60.5 per cent. are under the merit system. 
Only six of the forty-eight States have a merit system 
worthy of the name. Only 350 of the 2,500 cities of 
20,000 population and over have any kind of merit sys- 
tem. 

“To the victor belongs the spoils.” The vast majority 
of these government job-holders are “political spoilsmen.” 
They are the job-holders because they supported the 
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winning party. They get the political plums, but they 
do not efficiently serve the country. 

How can we get efficient, responsible government em- 
ployees? The merit system is the only answer. To the 


victor does not belong the spoils. To the victor belongs 
the responsibility of good goverment. 
* 


ACCORDING to the 
extremely representa- 
tive directorate of the 
Bank for International 
Settlements, economic upswings very rarely last more 
than five years. On this basis, Britain’s prosperity 
would this year reach its apex. Some economists claim 
that the United States reached its turning-point in 1932. 
But the first quarter of 1933 brought more calamitous 
happenings. Figuring that revival set in here before 
the middle of that year, the five-year period would not 
end until twelve months from now. 


How has the Government prepared, how is the Gov- 
ernment preparing, for this country’s next depression, 


which is generally accepted as inevitable within the 
measurable future? 


As long ago as November, 1935, President Roosevelt 
declared: “As things stand to-day, and in the light of 
a definite and continuing economic improvement, we 
have passed the peak of appropriations; revenues with- 
out the imposition of new taxes are increasing, and we 
can look forward to the assurance of a decreasing defi- 
cit.” 

What has actually happened? 

The Government’s appropriations and expenditures 
during the current fiscal year to date exceed those of 
last year. Notwithstanding greatly increased receipts, 
the deficit for the current fiscal year is estimated to 
exceed $2,500,000,000. And a balanced budget is still 
beyond sight. 

Our Federal debt has passed the staggering total of 
$35,000,000,000, an astronomical figure never before ap- 
proached even during the World War. 

Since the present Administration has thus lamentably 
failed to make ends meet during these years of mounting 
business and increased income, what threatens to happen 
when the next depression hits the country? 

Not only has the Government fallen down shockingly 
in fortifying its own finances against the inescapable 
rainy day, but it has imposed legislation which has 
caused corporations to weaken their ability to meet an- 
other crisis. The mischievous tax on undivided corpora- 
tion surpluses impelled most concerns to pay out an 
unduly large proportion of their profits last year. A 
repetition of this procedure can be expected this year- 
end. During the depression years business organizations 
dipped into their surpluses to the extent of $34,700,- 
000,000. They have had no adequate opportunity to 
re-build their financial reserves. 

Thoughtful citizens cannot fail to be seriously per- 
turbed over these facts, over the shortsightedness of 
those administering the affairs of the nation. 


Will Government spending mean 
trouble later? 
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To executives: Have plenty ON one thing executives to- 


: day should not economize: 
of secretarial help Secretarial help. More im- 


perative than ever before is 
it for heads and other executives to give the most punc- 
tilious attention to communications from stockholders, 
from consumers, from writers, from the. public. People 
feel more entitled than ever before to seek and receive 
information from business concerns, particularly those 
that have obtained their capital from the public. 

To fight this trend were shortsighted, trouble-breed- 
ing. 

Executives should welcome every opportunity to dis- 
seminate correct information, to cultivate goodwill. Un- 
answered letters incite illwill. No executive should seek 
to excuse this form of rudeness on the score that he 
is “too busy.” Every executive should take the time, 
make the time, to handle his correspondence properly— 
if need be employing a thoroughly trained secretary to 
see that every letter gets the right attention. 

Every business man occupying an influential position 
should regard himself as a public servant, as clothed 
with responsibilities beyond those he owes to his com- 
pany, his stockholders. He should grasp that on him 
have devolved responsibilities of citizenship, responsibili- 
ties of patriotism, responsibilities for furthering the 
spread of understanding between the public and industry, 
between those lower down and those at the top. 

A highly skilled secretarial staff should be viewed as 
indispensable under modern conditions. 

* 


You must pay your own tuition in the. 
School of Experience. 
* 


There’s 4 moral in this YOU may not believe this, but 
‘ it’s true. An _ old-established 
for industry New England concern, finding 
need for exerting itself to reach 
out for more business, engaged an advertising agency. 
Months elapsed before the management made up its 
mind jo act. Finally, it got around to notifying the 
agency to get busy. But, when the advertising men 
arrived on the scene to get the facts, the heads indignant- 
ly declared, “We want nobody to pry into our affairs!” 
One reason American business and industry are held 
in such low esteem to-day is that they have allowed 
political and other traducers to monopolize the public’s 
ear. Business and industrial leaders have been altogether 
too inarticulate. There has been and still is far too little 
broad-gauge, institutional, enlightening advertising. 
The very bread and butter of every family in America 
comes from business and industry of one kind or an- 
other, including agriculture. The Government itself 
draws its bread and butter from business and industry. 
It is high time the spread of elementary economic 
education were undertaken by business and industry, 
high time expenditures for such a purpose were regarded, 
not as an unnecessary expense, but as the most vital in- 
vestment of all. 











MYRON C. TAYLOR 


LASKER DAUGHTER AND EXECUTIVE 





THOMAS E. DEWEY 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


MYRON C. TAYLOR, I discov- 
er, made no hit with steel leaders by 
his secret capitulation to John L. 
Lewis. 

I am told that not even his prin- 
cipal associates in the United States 
Steel Corporation were aware of what 
was going on until after the event. 

The corporation’s labor relations 
executive, Arthur H. Young, recog- 
nized as among the very ablest in the 
land, was so chagrined that he im- 
mediately tendered his resignation. 

The conviction held by almost all 
independent steel heads is that Lewis 
is determined to bring about the 
closed shop, but that he recognizes 
that he must advance one step at a 
time. 

This is why they have rebelled 
against following Mr. Taylor’s lead. 

My own humble opinion is that if 
Lewis can achieve his own way now, 
he will not desist until he has become 
lord and master of every iron and 
steel wage earner. 

The selection of Tom M. Girdler, 
head of Republic Steel, as president 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, instead of the widely popular 
William A. Irvin, senior vice-presi- 
dent, is accepted as significant of how 
the industry regards Mr. Taylor’s 
action. 


ALBERT D. LASKER, to-day 
the wealthiest advertising-agency head 
in the world, had to plow a hard 
furrow from earliest boyhood. Office 
hours had no limit, and for good 
measure, he used to take home copy- 
writing and other jobs. 

His little daughter, Mary, became 
interested in Daddy’s doings before 
she reached her ’teens. By and by 
she developed into a critic. She toid 
him what she liked, what she didn’t 
like. 

But the time came when Daughter 
Lasker had to leave home for school, 


then for college, Vassar. Later, she 
married, becoming Mrs. Gerhard 
Foreman. Marriage, however, did 
not suppress her interest in advertis- 
ing. Two years ago she stormed her 
father for a job in his agency, Lord 
& Thomas. He sternly told her he 
opposed nepotism. But she exercised 
unremitting persistency and perse- 
verance. 

After three months, Papa Lasker 
agreed to give her a small office. But 
she was given no assignments, no 
work, no suggestions. “If you have 
any real talent, you'll work out a 
place for yourself,” she was told by 
her plagued but perhaps impressed 
parent. 

It soon became known throughout 
the shop that Mary L. Foreman’s 
was the first typewriter to click in the 
morning, the last to be silenced at 
night. 

She assisted copywriters, volun- 
teered to co-operate with anybody 
and everybody who seemed to need 
help, shopped for the art department, 
often toiling until well into the morn- 
ing assembling clothes, furniture, 
heads of lettuce, milk bottles, etc. 

One day, always looking around 
for more and more work, she wrote 
a commercial for a radio program. It 
was accepted and applauded. Encour- 
aged, she wrote others. The client 
insisted upon having this particular 
Lord & Thomas employee assigned to 
his account. 

One of her co-workers tells me: 
“Within a year Mary Foreman’s cre- 
ative ability, executive capacity, 
straight thinking and open-door pol- 
icy, became a potent force in the func- 
tioning of Lord & Thomas. When- 
ever any perplexing question arose, 
‘Ask Mary’ became the accepted way 
out. After ever-widening experience 
and expanding responsibilities, to-day 
Mary’s name appears on a less ob- 
scure, but still always open, door. 


Recently hers became the first femi- 
nine name to grace the list of Lord 
& Thomas officers, as ‘Mary L. Fore- 
man, Vice President and Secretary.’ ” 

Nepotism? My definition of nepo- 
tism is pitchforking some relative into 
an office for which he or she is not 
fully qualified. Measured by this yard- 
stick, Mary Foreman is not a favored 
child of nepotism. I have known her 
from girlhood. Few business homes 
in America have enjoyed a more 
cultural atmosphere than the Laskers’. 

As for Pére Lasker, notwithstand- 
ing all his phenomenal success, all his 
many-sided business achievements, 
all his responsibilities, all his wealth, 
all his patriotic services, he has re- 
tained an extraordinary degree of 
boyishness, has reserved time for 
making and inviting friendships, for 
playing a constructive part in public 
and political affairs, for enjoying life. 


WERE | asked to name the private 
citizen who has performed the most 
valuable services for America during 
the last year—and adding to them 
daily—my choice would be Thomas 
E. Dewey, youthful, fearless, brainy 
lawyer who has been sending gang 
after gang of New York racketeers 
to jail. He has merited the highest 
honors the nation can bestow. 


ONE business magnate, whose in- 
dustry has been harassed by Wash- 
ington, said to me this week: 

“I'd rather deal with Jim Farley 
than with anybody else at Washing- 
ton. He makes no pretense at being 
anything but what he is, a politician, 
motivated solely by partisan politi- 
ical considerations. But he never 
gives you smoosh. He lays his cards 
baldly on the table. When he tells 
you he will do a certain thing, you 
can be sure that he will do it. And you 
can’t say as much for most of the 
others high up in Washington to-day.” 
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Behind the Scenes 
in Air Conditioning 


Harwood F. Merrill 








Research 
“What is a draft?” 
silly, perhaps; yet it's vital Fe ae 


is now answering 
Sounds 


HAT is a draft? ... 
Most of us would 
put that question 
squarely in the same 
class with those more 
famous silly queries, 


“How long is a piece of f 


string?” and “How old ' 

is Aunt Jane?” \ 
Yet “What is a draft ?” { 

is now the subject of w 


deep research by air-con- 
ditioning engineers. For, 
silly though the question 
seems, much of the 
future of air condition- 
ing depends on finding 





3 j \, search. . . . And, left and right 


Adventure in Underwear 


Many new facts which users of 
air conditioning will want to 
know are revealed in this up-to- 
the-minute report on what's go- 
ing on in air-conditioning re- 


respectively, Willis Carrier and 
Dr. Vernon Hill, two air-condi- 
tioning pioneers, settle an historic 
theoretical argument with a prac- 
tical test. Carrier argued that 
the comfort which an individual 
will experience in a room can 
better be told by its dry-bulb 
temperature; Dr. Hill stood up 


for wet-bulb temperature. So they donned long underwear 
(the masks were just for fun), sat in rooms regulated by 
each kind of temperature—and Carrier carried the day. 
From this stunt eventually came the “comfort chart.” 








Measuring metabolism is also 
seemingly trivial; but it means 
much to the industry 


what amounts to a math- 
ematical definition of a 
draft. It will know, in 
other words, that air of a 
certain temperature 
which blows on a limited 
part of the body above a 








the answer. And it is 
one among hundreds of 
others which research men are now 
trying to answer behind the scenes of 
air conditioning—all with the object 
of making air conditioning a better, 
more usable, more dependable tool 
of living and working. 

At the Pittsburgh laboratory of the 
American Society of Heating & Ven- 
tilating Engineers, which co-ordinates 
studies in scores of laboratories all 
over the nation, you can watch re- 
search men working on the draft 
problem. 

Deep in the building’s foundation 
is an air-conditioned room. Here, 
hour after hour, a young man (a 
husky specimen who isn’t likely to 
catch cold) sits in a chair while a 
draft of cool air, driven through a 
duct by a fan, blows on his ankle, 
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the back of his neck, or any other 
predetermined part of his body. His 
job is to report when he begins to 
notice the artificial draft (in other 
words, when he begins “to feel un- 
comfortable from a sensation of cool- 
ness”) as its temperature drops and 
its velocity increases; and to report 
the varying degrees of his increasing 
discomfort. 

In another corner of the chamber 
are observers who record his reac- 
tions, the room temperature, the tem- 
perature and velocity of the draft, 
the subject’s body temperature, and 
the temperature of the skin on which 
the draft is blowing. 

When a sufficient number of human 
guinea pigs have revealed their re- 
actions, the laboratory will work out 


certain velocity is, to 
most people, a draft. 

With that accomplishment tucked 
under his belt (probably some time 
this Fall), the air-conditioning engi- 
neer will be in a position to lay the 
most troublesome of air conditioning’s 
ghosts—complaints about drafts. He 
can take measuring instruments into 
a store or a theatre or a railroad car 
and find out whether a draft exists 
and how to correct it. Moreover, he 
can do it before customers get a 
chance to complain about drafts. And 
when drafts are snuffed out at the 
source, air conditioning will take a 
long step forward. 

Another arrow of research has been 
aimed at the temperatures which air- 
conditioning systems should main- 
tain. This arrow has already found 
its mark, and this Summer the few 











theatres, stores and other users who 
seem to be aware of the findings will 
be able to cash in on the research 
carried on during the two Summers 
just past. 

The particular problem here was 
to find out at what effective tempera- 
ture* people are most comfortable. 
Everyone has noticed the often-un- 
pleasant cold shock he feels as he 
enters certain theatres and stores, 
and ever since buildings have been 
air conditioned a controversy has 
raged around it. Should people get 
a cold shock as they enter, then begin 
to feel comfortable as they adjust 
themselves to the inside temperature? 
Or should the inside temperature be 


f 


j 
' 
H 
i 
i 





If not allowed for, wind can cripple air con- 
ditioning. Tests prove it 


such that no shock is felt, but the 
interior feels slightly warm as the 
patron adjusts himself to it? Under 
which of the two conditions are most 
people most comfortable? And at 
what temperatures ? 

These were questions which only 
research could answer. So, under the 
wing of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers, en- 
gineers got busy. In three different 
climate zones—Texas, Pennsylvania 
and Canada—hundreds of people 
were tested for their reactions to air- 





*Not dry-bulb temperature (as in the ordinary 
thermometer); but an index of a person’s feeling 
of warmth which is calculated from the temper- 
ature, humidity and velocity of the surrounding 
air. 





conditioning temperature. And in- 
dividual reactions were tabulated and 
charted at every step. 

What these engineers discovered 
when they made their final analysis 
upset several pet beliefs and laid the 
ground-work for a future stabiliza- 
tion and standardization of air-condi- 
tioning temperatures. 

First, their findings supported those 
who rooted for the theory of a cold 
shock plus subsequent comfort; far 
more people were more generally 
comfortable under that condition than 
when the cold shock was eliminated. 

Second, the engineers found that 
an effective temperature of 73 degrees 
is most comfortable to most people, 
though reasonable comfort is usually 
attained anywhere within the 71-74 
range. Since most supporters of the 
cold-shock theory had set 66 as the 
best all-around temperature, real sav- 
ings in cooling costs are in sight as 
the results of the study become more 
widely known. 





This study springs a surprise: Your window 
shades should be hung outdoors! 


Minute facts add up to air-conditioning perfection. 
body and the air is measured by changes in the weight of the individual 





Here, heat exchange between a person’s 


Third, the research men unearthed 
a fact which will come as a surprise 
to many users of air-conditioning— 
that the day-to-day relation between 
outdoor and indoor temperatures is 
apparently unimportant in promoting 
comfort. Previously, this relation had 
been considered all-important; if it 
was 95 outdoors, an air-conditioned 
interior should be warmer than when 
it was 70. But the new facts tend 
to show that whether it’s 95 or 70 
outside, an effective temperature of 
73 is about right for inside comfort. 
Unless, of course, there’s a week or 
so of steady 95 or 70 weather during 
which people become acclimated and 
thus feel more comfortable in an in- 
side temperature slightly above or 
below 73, as the case may be. 

Still another behind-the-scenes ad- 
venture in air-conditioning is one 
which has immensely broadened the 
field for different types of equipment. 
This development stems from facts 
discovered about the necessity of bal- 
ance between cooling and heating on 
the one hand, and humidifying and 
dehumidifying on the other. Accord- 
ing to exhaustive tests you can get 
the same amount of Summer com- 
fort in three different ways—by cool- 
ing; by dehumidifying ; or by a bal- 
anced combination of the two. This 
means that new impetus can be given 
to the very human campaign to ob- 
tain more comfort because it is now 
known that the trick can be turned 
by equipment which uses coal or oil 
or gas as well as electricity as its 
source of energy. 

Better air conditioning of railroad 
cars also will come out of the research 
now going on. The study on drafts 
will be partly responsible. But equal- 
ly important is the data on people’s 
reactions to temperature and their 

(Continued on page 34) 
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John Elting 


“The codfish lays a million eggs 

And the helpful hen but one, 

But the codfish doesn’t cackle 

To tell what she has done. 

So we scorn the codfish coy 

While the helpful hen we: prize, 
Which goes to show both. you and me 
It pays to advertise.” 


Hoffmay late in May at the dedica- 
tion of & new General Motors plant 
in Lingon. 

shat is precisely the way many 
‘el about industrial-promotion 
No matter whether they want 


So AG New Jersey’s Governor 







tions attract new industries, or 
whethef they want to increase tourist 
travel and promote themselves as vaca- 


ids, they agree that “‘cackles”’ 


England has long been con- 
f the fact that “selling pro- 
pay. In fact, the six states 


state fromotion, but for regional pro- 
motiofi as well. And it is the twelve- 
year-fld New England Council that 
serve4 as the co-ordinating body for 
this unified regional program. 

To-day the New England Council 
has the financial support of more 
than 1,500 business corporations, 
firms, and individuals. It is the uni- 
fying force of the 1,684 cities and 
towns in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. And it acts 
as the economic fact-finder and the 
national spokesman and advertiser 
for nearly all New England business 
interests. 


Rock-Ribbed New England Facts 


The work of the Council is com- 
prehensive. Besides “selling” New 
England as an industrial location and 
as a vacation land, it plays an impor- 
tant part in the economic life of the 
region. It collects data, publishes a 
regular business index, and gives as- 
sistance to individual business con- 
cerns with their problems of produc- 
tion, labor relations, and industrial 
and market research. The Council 
has a program for industrial expan- 
sion, encouraging communities to sell 
themselves, and urging railroads and 
public utilities to boost the regions 
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States Sell Themselves—and Like It! 


With industrial relocation in the business spotlight, FORBES 
has now told the story of what cities, utilities, and companies 
themselves can do, and are doing, about it. Here is still an- 
other angle—a report on what states are doing to attract new 


industries. 


they serve. Its agricultural program 
centers on the solution of marketing 
problems and the utilization of raw 
materials. To encourage tourist 
travel, the Council prepares advertise- 
ments, issues guidebooks, and dis- 
tributes literature. New England 
communities are encouraged to accept 
only sound, responsible manufactur- 
ing concerns which will benefit the 
community. One-industry towns like 
Fall River, Mass., and Manchester, 
N. H., are urged to seek diverse in- 
dustries to round out their economic 
pictures. In brief, the New England 
Council seeks to promote the eco- 
nomic welfare of its region in every 
possible way, and to maintain and 
strengthen its competitive position in 
the nation. 


The Deep South, Too 


The New England Council has 
been active in industrial development 
since it was organized in 1925, and 
the results of this activity over the 
last four years more than justify the 
work. “Since 1933,” the Council re- 
ports, “over 500 plants . . . have been 
sold or leased for manufacturing in 
New England.” 

Individual states of New England 
are also reporting results from their 
industry-promotion programs. Ver- 
mont, for example, spending up to 
$30,000 a year in recent times, uses 
advertising and personal follow-ups 
to attract new business. “During the 
past sixteen months,” the Commis- 
sioner of Industries reports, “twenty- 
four new industries have started 
operations in Vermont and added 
about 1,746 workers to Vermont’s 
payrolls.” 

Rhode Island, in addition to her 
share in the work of the New Eng- 
land Council, began a program of 
industrial promotion last year for the 
first time. “We spent $12,000 last 
year, and expect to spend $25,000 
this year,” says Governor Quinn. 

And Governor Hurley of Massa- 
chusetts feels that his State also 
should have its own development pro- 
gram—to help Massachusetts “keep 


pace with the keen competition for 
new business.” 

While New England states carry 
on intensive and successful programs 
to attract new industries, several 
states in the deep South also have 
effective plans in operation. 

In 1936, more than $322,000,000 
was spent below the Mason-Dixon 
line for new factories. Southern 
states are fighting for this new busi- 
ness, and the result is a dramatic 
phase of the gradual economic re- 
organization of the South. Two 
states in particular, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, are making strong bids 
for their share in this decentralizing 
and expanding movement of North- 
ern industries. 

Louisiana began her program by 
repealing the State tax on manufac- 
turing and creating a State Board of 
Commerce and Industry to serve as 
“industrial ambassadors.” A new 
amendment to the State Constitution 
furthermore permits the Governor to 
exempt all new industries and addi- 
tions to existing plants from property 
taxation for a period of ten years. 

The State Board of Commerce and 
Industry, using a fund of $50,000 a 
year, is conducting a national survey 
of industries to discover those best 
suited to operation in Louisiana. 
With this data, the Board will then 
know which concerns to approach. 


The Governor Contracts 


But the most unique feature of 
Louisiana’s program is the method 
through which Governor Leche ex- 
empts new industries from property 
taxes: The Governor and the in- 
coming company sign a contract, 
usually setting forth the boundaries 
of the acquired territory, the cost of 
the new plant or building, the date 
of completion, and providing for ex- 
emption of taxation for a period not 
exceeding ten years. The contract 
specifies that Louisiana labor must be 
used whenever possible, that reason- 
able wages and working conditions 
shall be provided, and that the in- 
coming concern will comply with 
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Leaders in self-selling to industry are the New England States (left), and the deep South’s Louisiana and Mississippi (right) 


State and local operating regulations. 

In the six months this program 
has been in effect, Governor Leche 
reports that ten companies have 
signed contracts to build fifteen 
plants, requiring the labor of 5,000 
men in construction. The capital in- 
vestment represents nearly $12,000,- 
000, and when the plants are in 
operation, more than 10,000 men will 
be employed. 

Mississippi, too, is going out after 
new industries with a vigorous cam- 
paign. “Balancing Agriculture with 
Industry” is the theme of the eight- 
month-old program. 

Advertising of the State’s re- 
sources and advantages is directed by 
the Mississippi Advertising Commis- 
sion, using an appropriation of 
$100,000. The Mississippi Indus- 
trial Commission, set up by the State 
legislature with a budget of $30,000, 
guides the industrial-development 
program. The Commission deter- 
mines the type of industry best suited 
to the particular municipality, and in- 
vestigates the financial responsibility, 
operation, and possibility of success ~f 
every industry desiring to locate in 
the State. 

Municipalities also play an im- 
portant part in the integrated cam- 
paign. Authorized by law to issue 
bonds (with the consent of two- 
thirds of a majority of qualified 
voters), municipalities may build, 
buy, own, and operate industrial con- 
cerns, provided the Commission de- 


cides the municipality has “sufficient 
natural resources, available labor sup- 
ply, adequate property values, and 
suitable financial conditions to permit 
the acquisition of the new enterprise 
without undue burden upon its citi- 
zens.” The municipality may sell or 
lease the enterprise at any time, with 
the Commission’s approval. 

Finally, new industries in the State 
are offered the inducement of ad 
valorem tax exemption for five years. 

Results? Since November, 1936, 
seven new industrial concerns, em- 
ploying a total of 1,260 workers, have 
started operations in the State. The 
increase in annual payrolls is esti- 
rated to be over $1,000,000, and 

able wealth after the five-year ex- 
emption period expires is expected to 
total somewhere between three million 
and five million dollars. 


Can They Get Away With It? 


States other than Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and those in New England, 
however, seem to feel that such in- 
tensive programs are not necessary, 
that they are sharing in the normal 
growth and activity of new business, 
and that as long as the promotion 
work is being handled by communi- 
ties, the rest will take care of itself. 

Many states, for example, report 
that their industrial promotion is 
handled by cities, towns and _ local 
chambers of commerce (FORBES, 
May 15, p. 16). Maryland, Dela- 
ware, California and New Jersey re- 


port that local organizations are ac- 
tive with these programs, though 
New Jersey’s legislature recently ap- 
proved an appropriation of $150,000 
for advertising the State’s resources 
and setting up a New Jersey Council 
to handle the promotion. 

New York’s two-year-old Bureau 
of State Publicity concentrates on the 
“stimulation of travel, vacation and 
recreational ‘industry,’” leaving in- 
dustrial promotion to local organiza- 
tions. Indiana likewise lets local 
chambers of commerce take care of 
the industry-attracting programs, 
while the State plan is based on “con- 
tinued quiet efforts’”—whatever that 
may be! 

Illinois reports an unusual attitude 
toward development program: : “Dur- 
ing the depression we were obliged 
to abandon our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department. . When the 
situation again becomes settled to a 
degree that we can tell something 
about what profit manufacturers will 
be permitted to make, to what ex- 
tent they will be controlled by gov- 
ernment, and to what extent labor is 
going to be reasonable and just in its 
demands, then we shall probably re- 
store a department that can function 
in an orderly and intelligent man- 
ner.” 

Utah has begun a ten-vear “Build 
Utah” program. Billboards advertise 
such slogans as, “Co-operation of em- 
ployer and employee means more 

(Continued on page 39) 
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What Makes a Good Trade Association? 


What with new laws, new labor problems, new selling puz- 
zles, and new trends in public thinking, trade and other business 


associations are booming again. 


The reason is simple: Their services are practically indispens- 
able in unravelling to-day’s business tangles. 
But this raises another problem for many companies: “May- 


be we should join an association. 


But there are thousands to 


choose from. What ones should we support?” 
Here is a guide for the selection of profitable, effective busi- 
ness associations—and a check-list to apply to your current 


memberships. 


ations are once more coming into 

the spotlight, almost any company 
can find reasons for joining enough of 
them to drown the “outside activi- 
ties” budget. 

How, then, can it choose the most 
profitably balanced list of business 
associations to support? 

A business association may be a 
professional society like the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, a special- 
objective organization like the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, a 
trade association like the Portland 
Cement Association, or a local group 
like a chamber of commerce or an 
electrical league. 

Almost all business associations 
perform services which are practical 
and valuable, and are operated by 
executives. with high ideals. The 
value of associations is indicated by 
the rate at which they have grown. 
The fifty or so national trade asso- 
ciations which existed in 1875 grew 
to a hundred in 1900, a thousand in 
1920, and number at least six thou- 
sand to-day. And these figures do 
not include the thirteen thousand or 
so local trade associations, nor all of 
the professional societies or special- 
objective organizations. 

Consequently, a company which 
sits down to select the ones which it 
wishes to support faces no easy task. 

Yet there is an answer to the prob- 
lem: First, to decide just what the 
company wants its business associa- 
tions to do for it; and, second, to 
seek out those which offer the best 
values in the desired services. 

Here are some of the services 


l’: these days when business associ- 
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which an association can offer a com- 
pany, and suggestions for judging the 
effectiveness of the job it’s doing: 





|. Publicity, Advertising, Sales 


Publicity, including advertising, is 
one of the best things an association 
can offer. 

By publicity, the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange has changed na- 
tional dietary habits. In 1936, the 
publicity program of the Portland 
Cement Association helped to raise 
the proportion of new houses which 
are built of cement to 8.3 per cent. 
from the 1935 figure of 3.8 per cent. 
The American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute has done much to smooth out the 
relations between its industry and the 
public. The competitive efforts of 
the coal, gas and oil associations have 
raised our national standards of 
comfort. And eighteen headings are 
necessary even to title the business- 
development activities of the National 


Edwin Laird Cady 


Electrical Manufacturers Association. 

Publicity should be judged, not 
solely by its intentions, but by its 
sales tools and results as well. The 
habit (which many members have) 
of applauding the publicity objectives 
of associations but refusing to sub- 
scribe the budgets to carry them out, 
is unprofitable. And “editorial pub- 
licity” which is mailed to newspapers 
and magazines should be selected ac- 
cording to its interest for editors 
rather than its flattery for members. 





ll. Industrial Integration 


Inexperienced members sometimes 
ask that an association’s goal be to 
fix prices and divide up the business. 
But business history contains no sad- 
der episodes than the cases in which, 
despite government objections, this 
has in some degree succeeded. Cus- 
tomers who are ganged up on either 
stop buying or find new sources of 
supply. 

The beneficial objectives of price 
agreements can be reached in a much 
sounder way by agreement as to what 
the elements of cost are. The Federal 
Trade Commission often accepts such 
industry-wide agreements when work- 
ing out codes of fair practice or study- 
ing Robinson-Patman complaints. 
And in one textile association, agree- 
ments on costing structures were 
found to be the only way to cut down 
on the wrong guessing which has 
been inundating the markets with dis- 
tress merchandise. 

Through associations, selling-price 
information can be exchanged after 











the sales are made, yet quickly 
enough to reveal trends and thus to 
do everything that advance price-fix- 
ing agreements could do. 

Association agreements can also 
define technical terms and qaey 
standards. This straightens out freight 
classifications, clarifies technical dis- 
cussions and research of all kinds, 
smooths the paths of arbitrators, and 
is of immeasurable benefit to sales- 
men, advertisers and buyers. 

Patents and designs may be pooled 
through associations. 

Associations sometimes discipline 
unfair tactics in their own industries. 
The Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
has cracked down so hard on the old 
practice of spotting a good top layer 
on a bad carload of scrap that no steel 
mill has complained of the practice in 
the last eighteen months. 


Arbitration is also facilitated 


through trade associations, because no 
association which abandons its posi- 
tion of strict neutrality can hope to 
live long. 





lll. Labor Relations 


Labor or industrial relations is a 
perpetual problem which can be eased 
by interchange of information through 
associations. The Heating, Piping & 
Air Conditioning Contractors Nation- 
al Association publishes wage sur- 
veys showing rates, hours and union 
relations in 138 cities, and has a sec- 
retary who knows union representa- 
tives by their first names. And the 
results are to stabilize employment, 
squelch suspicion and forestall 
strikes. 

A talk by an officer of a special- 
objective organization, the Made-in- 
America, Club, Inc., caused the man- 
agement and employees of a big tex- 
tile mill to adopt a spirit of co-opera- 
tion in selling the preference for 
American goods to their friends and 
neighbors, and halted the bickering 
which was leading up to a sit-down 
strike. Both sides decided not to turn 
their market over to the tender mer- 
cies of cheap foreign labor. 





IV. Statistics 


Modern industry can neither fight 
nor operate without statistics. Thus, 
statistical service can be an important 
phase of trade-association work. 


The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board is one example of thor- 
ough statistical work. The News 
Print Service Bureau is another. Its 
figures are up-to-the-minute for news 
value ; wide in scope for adequacy as 
an industrial barometer; continuous 
over a long period for comparison ; 
frequent for continuity; simple and 
effective for presentation ; and identi- 
fiable to allay gossip. The forms on 
which it collects figures are easy to 
fill out, appealing rather than cold 
in layout. And its presentations in- 
clude simple charts with no more 
than three curves to a chart. 

With an association’s statistical 
work goes library service, which may 
include a collection of technical works 
and treatises, indexes of books and 
magazine articles to be found in pub- 
lic libraries, etc. The test of library 
service is not bulk, but speed and 
completeness. 

Through the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, big stores ex- 
change information on methods, with 
the result that all competitors tend 
to attack similar problems in similar 
ways. This irons out some of the worst 
wrinkles of competition, and gives 
birth to national standard methods 
which help stores, manufacturers and 
consumers alike. 

Some association services are pe- 
culiar to industries, professions, 
special objectives, or localities which 
the associations serve. And their 
services in addition to or instead of 
those which has been named here, 
may range from market research to 
such clearing-house work as exchange 
of information on credits and col- 
lections; and from product-develop- 
ment research to training labor. 
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V. Legislation 


The Number One objective of 
many business associations is working 
with law-makers on labor, price-con- 
trol and fair-practice legislation. And 
here it is current facts and current 
customs which count, not historical 
statistics. If no one association repre- 
sents as much as 85 per cent. of an 
industry, legislators have a difficult 
problem in deciding what that indus- 
try’s voice of authority really is. 

Association legislation programs at 
their best include not only helping 
the law-making committees and dis- 
seminating information on pending 
and existing laws to association mem- 
bers, but also co-operating with other 
associations to decide who shall go 
before the Solons, how, and with 
what. Law-makers like evidence of 
industrial co-operation, prefer ideas 
to mere opposition, and listen most 
readily to industries whose houses 
are in order. 


Vi. Other Tests 


But tests besides those of specific 
services can be applied to business 
associations. And these tests, though 
they are less tangible than the others, 
tell a great deal about a business asso- 
ciation’s effectiveness and ability to 
function. 

PRESTIGE is one of them. Prestige 
makes a lot of difference in the power 
and usefulness of an association. And 
the intangibles of prestige must rest 
upon solid foundations. 

A manufacturer was asked to join 
an association which claimed great 
prestige for its statistical services. 
But when the manufacturer checked 
up, the services were found to exist 
in name only. The high-grade per- 
sonnel which had developed the as- 
sociation’s statistics had been fired in 
favor of cheaper help which knew the 
statistical classifications and _ the 
mechanical methods of gathering the 
data, but not their true derivations 
nor proper interpretations. Obvious- 
ly, this particular prestige of this par- 
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ticular association will not survive the 
first high wind. 

Reputation of the association’s per- 
sonnel is important to prestige. Per- 
sonnel reputation is enhanced by the 
prestige of the heads of voluntary 
committees, but it also may be some- 
thing which association executives 
have built all by themselves. 

The head of a motor-manufactur- 
ing company, following through on 
this point, has worked out a series of 
tests for trade-association officers 
which they must pass before their 
associations get his support. Typical 
questions are: Does the representa- 
tive himself belong to a society of 
trade-association executives? Does 
the association hold membership in 
better business bureaus and other use- 
ful single-objective organizations? Do 
its engineers, buyers, etc., belong to 
the right professional societies? In 
short, is association work something 
it believes in enough to buy, or mere- 
ly something it has for sale? 

CO-OPERATION with other associa- 
tions helps to get more done on lower 
budgets, and is a second test of an as- 
sociation’s effectiveness. Food associ- 
ations co-operate with those of pack- 
aging-materials makers in publicity to 
promote better protection of perish- 
ables, better store displays, more ac- 
curate labeling, and even wider under- 
standing of how to operate a house- 
hold refrigerator. Standards for 
colors and color uses are being de- 
veloped co-operatively by associations 
in such varied fields as medicines, 
paints, ceramics, printing inks and 
textiles. 

Associations can share market-re- 
search costs, support mutual labora- 
tories, agree on definitions of trade 
and technical terms, and deal collec- 
tively with the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and other government 
agencies. 

OUTSIDE COUNSEL and the kind and 
quality employed can make or break 
almost any association. As such, it 
is a third test of the organization’s 
ability to function. 


Advertising agencies, industrial en- 
gineers, market-research specialists, 
accountants, insurance advisors, sta- 
tistical tabulating houses, specialized 
lawyers and freight-traffic counsellors, 
are typical of the outsiders used by 
even the biggest associations. There 
is no surer road to association decline 
than that of cutting off the outside 
services so as to keep more of the 
budget available for the salaries of 
personnel not specially trained in 
those services. 

SourcEs OF INCOME is test number 
four, and constitutes one of the surest 
indexes of the character of an associa- 
tion. Associations which depend on 
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dues alone for income tend to simpli- 
fy services. The existence of other 
income sources tends to broaden 
services. 

Dues may be on some such unit- 
of-production basis as so much per 
bag, barrel or yard; or on a flat an- 
nual basis, or on ability to pay. The 
unit-of-production basis is popular for 
sales promotion and similar activities 
because the company which reaps the 
greatest harvest pays the largest bill. 
The flat annual basis is common for 
legislative and other activities where 
the benefits are about equal regard- 
less of the size of the member com- 
panies. And ability to pay is simply 
a variant of the flat annual basis, 
used where the costs are so high that 
the big members must bear most of 
the burden while the little fellows help 
as best they can. 

There can also be other income 
sources—arbitration fees; laboratory 
services; advertising materials; text 
books ; statistical compilations ; space 
in rating books ; and so on. Members 
and outsiders are often glad to pay 
for these and other services. 

And finally, THe Bupcet is some- 
thing to check up on. Here, the only 
requirement is adequacy. If associa- 
tion activities are to pay the greatest 
dividends to members, their benefits 
should be added up before the size of 
the budget is thought about. And 
even after that has been done, the 
budget should be considered in the 
broad light of association values 





rather than in the narrow light of 
pure dollar-and-cents costs. 

But a word of caution is necessary 
in evaluating a business association. 
Don’t try to find services and values 
in a trade association which really be- 
long to a professional society, or ac- 
tivities in a local group which are bet- 
ter performed by a special-objective 
organization. It takes a combination 
of associations to fill all needs. 

The tremendous power of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
with its eminent legal counsel, its 
drawing on all industries for statistics, 
and its bulletins which are an educa- 
tion in business practices and condi- 
tions, can help all manufacturers to 
work as a unit on the problems which 
exist in all industries alike. A hard- 
hitting organization like the Associ- 
ated Wool Industries, hammering 
away at the single goal of sales pro- 
motion, serves quite a different pur- 
pose. A big single-objective organi- 
zation like the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, fighting the vital battle 
of truth in advertising for all busi- 
ness, can remedy matters so that the 
disciplined ethics of one industry do 
not make it an easy prey for the 
amorphous ethics of another. And a 
professional society like the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers can be an ideal instru- 
ment for developing the text books 
and standards which the dozens of 
trade associations with stakes in air 
conditioning can use in. common. 


Railroad Thinking, Earnings, Still Reviving 


HE revival in railroad thinking as 

well as in railroad earnings still 
continues. Latest evidence is the 
Pennsylvania’s work on a strikingly 
new type of steam locomotive which 
may eventually lead to a huge engine- 
replacement program by the big rail- 
road system. 

The new unit, in whose develop- 
ment the Baldwin, American and 
Lima locomotive builders are co-op- 
erating, is highly streamlined and will 
be able to haul 14-car passenger trains 
at sustained speeds of a hundred miles 
an hour. The most unconventional 
feature of its design is the use of four 
cylinders, two on each side, with each 
cylinder providing power for a pair 
of driving wheels. The new locomo- 
tive’s enormous strength is expected 
to eliminate many expensive double- 
header drags on heavy passenger 


runs. a 
Meanwhile, within the next few 


weeks, train riders will have the first 
chance in history to make an all-diesel 


trip across the continent on regularly 
scheduled trains. 

For some time in the very near 
future, two new diesel-electric loco- 
motives (the first of which has just 
been delivered) will begin hauling the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s Capitol Limited 
between Washington and Chicago. 
The B. & O.’s new units, like most 
new railroad passenger equipment, 
have been designed to have all the 
eye appeal of the 1937 automobile: 
The streamlined effect is set off with 
a color scheme of royal blue, grey, 
black and gold. 

At Chicago, the traveler will have 
the choice of four diesel-hauled trains 
to the Coast: The Chicago & North 
Western-Union Pacific’s City of Port- 
land to Portland, Ore., City of Los 
Angeles to Los Angeies, City of San 
Francisco to San Francisco ; and, also 
to Los Angeles, the Santa Fe’s brand- 
new Super Chief, fresh from a record- 
breaking, 36-hour-and-49-minute tri- 
al run between terminals. 























CAPE COD CANAL, between Buzzards Bay and Cape 
Cod Bay, is now being widened and improved to provide 
safer passage for coastwise steamers. At work on this 
project, Goodyear Truck Tires are hauling huge loads 
of earth from the banks of the canal with their custom- 
ary disregard for heavy loads and tough going. The 
tires are Goodyear Sure-Grips, size 18.00 x 24. RB 
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RHAPS you think you’re not 
interested in what Goodyear Tires 
are doing at Cape Cod Canal, Mr. 
Truck Operator. 
But you should be. 
Why? For this reason. 


The same engineers and the same 
manufacturing experts who designed 
and built the Goodyears for Cape 
Cod Canal have also designed and 
built other Goodyear Truck Tires, 


specifically fitted to your job. 


Goodyear’s many types of tires 
differ in size and in construction be- 
cause each one is designed for one 


particular kind of work. 





Goo 





But they are all alike in this re- 
spect—they are all Goodyears, built 
by exclusive and patented processes 
of the finest materials available 
anywhere. 

Year after year, more tons are 
hauled on Goodyear Truck Tires 
than on any other kind. Year after 
year, trucks travel more miles on 


Goodyears than on any other kind. 


That’s not an accident. It’s a 
direct result of the fact that Good- 
years on any commercial vehicle give 
longer, more dependable, more 
economical service than any other 


tires. 


Possibly you’re not directly inter- 


Dy YEAR /| 


TRUCK ano BUS TIRES 


Cape Cod Canal?’ 


ested in what Goodyears are doing 
at Cape Cod Canal. But you are 
interested in reducing your own tire 
costs. And you can do that with 
Goodyears without any increase in 


original purchase price. 


When you need truck tires talk to 
your Goodyear dealer. Find out how 
little it will cost to put the right 
Goodyears on your truck! 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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What's New 
in Business 


Internes for Advertising 


Before young doctors go out in the 
world to shift for themselves, they 
get practical, first-hand experience in 
some of the problems they must face 
by becoming internes in hospitals. 

Chicago advertising men now plan 
to apply the same idea to their pro- 
fession. 

Next September, twenty selected 
graduate students from the North- 
western University School of Com- 
merce will begin serving an eleven- 
months’ interneship in the advertis- 
ing departments of as many Chicago 
companies so that they, too, may 
learn the ropes. The program will 
also help to bridge the gap between 
college training in advertising and 
getting a job in advertising. And co- 
operating companies are expected to 
benefit because they will get a chance 
to train highly qualified beginners for 
relatively low cost, and to keep them 
permanently if the connection works 
out well. 

The interneships will be financed 
from two sources: First, scholar- 
ships granted by the Advertising 
Foundation Fund of Chicago with the 
approval of the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club; second, each co- 
operating company’s agreement to 
pay its interne a minimum of $15 a 
week for the 30-hour week he will 
work, 


Two Utility Prizes 


Two of the public utility industry’s 
most prized awards were announced 
at the June meeting of the Edison 
Electric Institute in Chicago. 

The first was the B. C. Forbes 
Award for the best paper on public 
relations in the electric light and pow- 
er industry, with 116 entries. Winner 
was Clarence M. Kilian, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Alabama Power 
Company. His thesis: The large util- 
ity should set up a permanent, long- 
range program of public relations. It 
should be supervised by an executive 
with “common people” background, 
experience and viewpoint, whose sole 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News | 








20-YEAR HIGH 


Steel output drops sharply, number of strikes flirts with 
twenty-year high, as CIO and three big steel “independents” 
(Republic, Youngstown, Inland), settle down to endurance 
test on whether companies shall sign collective-bargaining 
contracts or give verbal assent. Federal Government tries 
to avoid direct intervention, but Post Office is drawn in over 
mail deliveries of food to workers in besieged plants; rail- 
roads over stoppage of freight and raw materials; State of 
Ohio over settlement parley; City of Chicago over eviction 
of “loyal” workers from plants because of “city ordinance 
violations.” Republic steel meets latter move by hiring 21 
Pullmans for living quarters. 





RUMBLE SEAT 


Rumbles of future trouble come from auto industry as 
labor shifts uneasily in its seat. United Automobile Workers 
prepares to demand recognition as sole bargaining agency 
for General Motors employees when UAW-GM agreement 
comes up for possible revision in mid-June; and automotive 
authorities forecast drive for closed shop as “solution” for 
unauthorized strikes (p. 42). UAW members stage short- 
lived “labor holiday” in Lansing over arrest of eight pickets. 








SOUR STREET 


Wall Street goes sour as stock trading drops off (p. 36, 
37), cutting brokers’ commissions. But Wall Street gloom . 
purveyors, yearning for “good old days,” characteristically 
overlook two points: (1) Stock trading, though not at 
1929 per-capita volume, is above “normal year” average; 
(2) hesitance of U. S. citizens to go stock mad is a good 
thing for the nation. 





RAIL DRIVE 


Drive against railroad holding companies gains momentum 
in Congress. Meanwhile, Class I roads file four-volume 
“brief” with ICC arguing for higher freight rates because 
of low rate of return, higher taxes and expenses, need for 
better maintenance and equipment to meet challenge of com- 
peting means of transportation; and large industrial users 
of railroad freight service make point-for-point denial of 
validity of railroad arguments. 





STATE DRIVE 


States, following lead of cities and utilities and led by New 
England, Louisiana, Mississippi, go in for self-selling to 
get their share of industrial-relocation projects (p. 14). 





COURT END 


Supreme Court ends historic session after immensely broad- 
ening Federal powers, placing new problems before industry, 
giving rise to boom in trade associations as business seeks 
self-help (p. 16). 








responsibility should be to direct and 
co-ordinate the plan; who should 
spend most of his time in the field; 
and who should counsel the company 
as to probable public reaction to poli- 
cies and activities before they are put 
into effect. 

Award Number Two was General 
Electric’s Coffin Award to the com- 
pany making the outstanding contri- 
bution to the industry for 1936. The 
winner, New York City’s Consoli- 
dated Edison Company, rolled up a 
list of accomplishments which in- 
cluded : 

1. Rate reductions which will save 
customers $8,376,600 a year. 

2. Refunding operations which re- 
duce annual interest charges by $5,- 
000,000. 

3. Reorganization and simplifica- 
tion of the corporate set-up. 

4. Development of new and im- 


proved generating and distribution 
facilities. 

5. Establishment of a system of 
semi-independent neighborhood 
branch offices where customers can 
carry on business and clear up dis- 
putes with company representatives, 
thus combining the benefits of a large 
organization with the neighborly 
touch of a small company. 


Wages for Sick Workers 


The du Pont company is: setting a 
new record in large-scale disability 
plans with a new program which goes 
into effect June 15. 

From that day on, wage-roll em- 
ployees who are laid up as the result 
of outside accidents or with colds, in- 
fluenza, or any other illness will re- 
ceive full wages while they are unable 
to work. Wages will begin two work- 








EVERYTHING PO/NTS TO PONTIAC 
AS AMERICAS FINEST LOW-PRICED EIGHT! 


F YOU ARE an eight enthusiast here is the 
eight to win your heart—a big, beautiful, 
powerful automobile, selling within the price 
range, and providing the gas and oil economy, 
of widely advertised sixes! It’s the ultimate 
in smoothness—there’s no vibration point at 
any speed. Its triple-sealed hydraulic brakes, 
Unisteel Bodies by Fisher, center-point steer- 
ing, Knee-Action—every thing, in short, 
measures up to the same superlative stand- 
ard. Pontiac is America’s finest low-priced THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
eight, and you don’t need to take it apart THING ON WHEELS 
to prove it. You can do it in one ride. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
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THE 
“ROUTINE-RACKETEER” 
CRACKS DOWN 


HARDER 


DURING 
VACATION TIME! 


SHOWS THE WAY/ 


During the summer, more than at any 
other period of the year, office routine 
becomes a “Routine-Racketeer”—keep- 
ing you and your people after hours. 

Investigate Ediphone Voice Writing 
today. See how easily you can answer 
mail the first time it is read—dictate 
whenever you are ready — confirm 
memos, telephone calls immediately. 
See how this keeps the “Routine- 
Racketeer” from cracking down, gives 
20% to 50% added business capacity. 

Find out why the Ediphone—pro- 
duced with all the resources of the 
Edison Laboratories—is the outstanding 
dictating instrument! For details of 
the “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, phone the 
Ediphone, Your City, 
or address Desk FB-57— 


ym 


- 
INCORPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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ing days after the disability occurs, 
and will continue for a maximum of 
two months. The plan will cost the 
company a million-and-a-half dollars 
a year, and it will cover 33,000 em- 
ployees working in 81 plants in 27 
states. 


Open House for Industry 


“Lack of understanding causes all 
the trouble in the world” is a favorite 
maxim of Chairman George M. Ver- 
ity of American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany. 

And so he was deeply pleased 
when, on a May visit to his com- 
pany’s Butler, Pa., plant to attend 
its first “Open House,” he saw a 
record-breaking total of 24,599 people 
file through the doors to see what 
makes the wheels go around. 

The Open House plan, while new 
to Armco’s Butler plant, has been 
used before in other plants of the com- 
pany. Originated two years ago, the 
program is an attempt to create neigh- 
borliness between company and com- 
munity, and to spread better under- 
standing of the complex operations 
and problems of steel-making. 

The Butler program was typical. 
For four days, the plant was thrown 
open to everyone twelve years old or 
more in the town and nearby com- 
munities. School teachers brought 
their classes ; merchants and business 
men brought their staffs and employ- 
ees ; leaders of women’s clubs brought 
their members; and Armco men 
brought their families. 

At the door of the plant, visitors 
were handed souvenir booklets de- 
scribing the various departments. 
Once inside, they were taken in hand 
by trained guides who conducted 
them through marked safety routes, 
allowed them to peer into fiery open 
hearths, showed them huge rolls bit- 
ing into red-hot ingots and flattening 
them into ribbons; and-directed them 
to the twenty-one educational exhibits 
of Armco products, processes and 
materials. 


Glass Building 


Next September, Corning Glass 
Works will open a new six-story 
office building in New York which 
has features unique in building his- 
tory. 

The structure, whose exterior is 
now completed, comes as close to be- 
ing an all-glass building as obsolete 
building codes, drawn up when glass 
was a relatively flimsy material, 
permit. 

The outer shell is mostly glass 
brick, set in place by ordinary brick- 
layers after a day or two of practice. 
The number of windows is limited to 


two, both of them display windows 
and both fitted with “invisible” glass. 
Glass is also widely used in the build- 
ing interior for pipe insulation and 
acoustical material in the ceilings 
(fibrous glass) and for partitions in 
offices and corridors (glass brick). 
One section of the building will be 
devoted to a permanent exhibit of the 
company’s products. 

Meanwhile, in June, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration opened another permanent 
exhibit in New York. “The world’s 
largest showroom of building equip- 
ment,” the new project covers 27,000 
square feet of floor space. 


More Trouble for Chains 


When, in the first week of June, 
Pennsylvania’s Governor Earle signed 
the chain-store-tax bill recently passed 
by his legislature, corporate chains 
received another body blow second in 
effect only to the Supreme Court’s 
decision upholding Louisiana’s sys- 
tem of taxing chain stores (ForsEs, 
June 1, p. 22). 

The Pennsylvania law levies a tax 
of $500 on each store above 500 op- 
erated anywhere in the U. S. by a 
chain. What it means to chain 
groceries is clearly indicated in the 
annual statement of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company: In 
1936, the company made an average 
net profit of $1,100 per store. The 
probability is, therefore, that many of 
the smaller A. & P. units made $500 
or less last year, and that they could 
not pay the tax and still contribute 
their share of profits in 1937. 

A. & P. apparently follows the 
same line of reasoning. Early in 
June, anticipating Governor Earle’s 
approval of the bill (or perhaps hop- 
ing to influence him against it), the 
company closed eighty of its small 
Philadelphia stores, and announced 
that 600 of its total of 2,000 Pennsyl- 
vania outlets might eventually be 
eliminated. 
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Light, Heat and Power News 








They've taken the work 
from woman’s workshop 
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N AN OLD-FASHIONED KITCHEN the average house- 

wife walked a mile and a half in the preparation of a 
family meal. Today’s modern kitchen does not waste a single 
step. Laid out as scientifically as a modern factory, it gleams 
like a jeweler’s window. 

Knives and table tops, sinks, and even pots and pans, are 
fashioned of stainless steel. The lacquered or enameled sur- 
faces of refrigerators, ranges, and cupboards, designed by 
artists and built of steel, can be freshened into spotlessness 
by the touch of a damp cloth. 

This transformation of woman’s workshop reflects the 
activities of metallurgists in the laboratories of United States 
Steel and of workers in its mills. The freedom from rust and 
the extra strength of U- S-S- Stainless Steel make it prac- 
tically indestructible; the improved steel sheets, rolled out 
from mighty machines, give a smooth, flat surface for enamel 
or lacquer finishes. 

There arestill far too many old-fashioned kitchens, too many 
out-of-date houses. There is plenty of work ahead for Steel. 
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AMERICAN- BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR- 
PORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY * OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNIVERSAL 
United States Steel Cor poration Subsidiaries 


ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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finite value of the human soul 
leads straight back to savagery 
and to the jungle. Dispel truths of 
our religion, and what follows? The 
insolence of dominion and the cruelty 
of despotism. Denounce religion as 
the opium of the people and you'll 
swiftly proceed to denounce political 
liberty and civil liberty as opium. 
Freedom of speech goes, intolerance 

follows and justice is no more. 
—STANLEY BALDWIN. 


Finite compromise with the in- 


A loving act does more good than a 
fiery exhortation. What mankind 
needs is not more talkers, but more 
Good Samaritans. —ANON. 


The most precious thing anyone, 
man or store, anybody or anything— 
can have is the goodwill of others. 
It is something as fragile as an or- 
chid. And as beautiful! As precious 
as a gold nugget—and as hard to 
find. As powerful as a great turbine, 
and as hard to build. As wonderful 
as youth—and as hard to keep. — 

—Amos ParrisH. 


If I am building a mountain and 
stop before the last basketful of 
earth is placed on the summit I have 
failed. —ConFUCIUS. 


In order to perform the part of 
citizen wisely and well, it is needful 
carefully to cultivate our minds; to 
rear to the most perfect vigor and ma- 
turity every sort of generous and hon- 
est feeling that belongs to our na- 
ture; to bring the dispositions that 
are lovely in private life into the serv- 
ice and conduct of the commonwealth. 
So to be patriots and not to forget we 
are gentlemen, public life is a situa- 
tion of power and energy. 

—EpMUND BURKE. 


You will never “find” time for 
anything. If you want time, you 
must make it. —CHARLES BIxTON. 


Those men are the grace and 
strength of councils who are of that 
healthful nature which is content to 
take defeat with good humour, and 
of that practical turn of mind which 
made them set heartily to work upon 
plans and propositions which have 
been originated in opposition to their 
judgment; who are not anxious to 
shift responsibility upon others; and 
who do not allude to their former ob- 
jections with triumph, when those ob- 
jections come to be borne out by the 
result. 
you are at your ease. You counsel 
sincerely and boldly, and not with a 
timorous regard to your own part in 
the matter. —Srr ArtHuR HELps. 
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The greatest danger in this nation 
to-day is that, in our united efforts 
to care for the needs of all, we breed 
a race of rights-snatchers instead of 
a race of responsibility-carriers. 

—S. M. SHOEMAKER, D.D. 


No one moves through life without 
following trails broken by others. And 
each one of us marks the way for 
those who are to come later. All life 
is essentially a parade, and as we 
tread on the quicksands of time we 
leave footprints. The deeper, more 
lasting impressions are those that 
come from the human service we 
render. —TuHE Pick-Up. 


Recipe for Happiness 


Stir together equal parts of Honest 
Labor, Courage, and Common Sense. 
Put in plenty of Pep and Determina- 
tion. Flavor with Tolerance and 
Charity. Add an abundance of the 
Milk of Human Kindness and sea- 
son liberally with Optimism. 

Stir this constantly over the hot 
fire of Ambition, keeping it boiling 
with Enthusiasm. Be sure to skim off 
any Discontent, Pessimism and Self- 
ishness that may come to the surface 
or a hard crust will form that will 
spoil everything. 

Serve daily, in generous portions, 
to yourself and your fellowmen and 
you will enjoy a long and happy life. 

—Rosert L. Gray. 





In acting with such persons _ 


A TEXT 


Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify 
another.—Romans 14:19. 


From S. Petrie, San Antonio, 
Texas. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














The weak man is the one who re- 
fuses to do any real thinking, or make 
any sacrifices, and he will not take on 
responsibility for himself or others. 
He is usually a pessimist, for it takes 
thought and imagination to be an op- 
timist. A pessimist does not know 
what is the matter with him, for he is 
too busy figuring out what would be 


. an “ideal” position for him to be in, 


and is all the time complaining about 
what other people are doing that pre- 
vents him from having that “ideal” 
position. The optimist knows that 
he cannot have an “ideal” position 
and is not too busy thinking and 
working for the position he knows he 
can get if he will stick to it and make 
enough sacrifices. 

—Harvey S. FIREsTone. 


Life comes before literature, as the 
material always comes before the 
work. The hills are full of marble 
before the world blooms with statues. 

—PHILLIPs Brooks. 


Good breeding sums up in its in- 
stinctive attitude all the efforts a man 
has made towards perfection, aye, and 
all that his ancestors have made be- 
fore him. It is unconscious, the 
simple acting out of a sound, whole- 
some nature. 

—C. HAnrorp HENDERSON. 


A man is a failure when he has quit 
trying. Then and only then. Write 
that truth deep in your heart and 
come back to it time and time again. 

Then give yourself the courage to 
stand at the door of your mind like 
a stern watchman who, sword in 
hand, bars the way to all thoughts of 
failure, all thoughts that are negative, 
all thoughts that tend to tear down 
instead of build up, all thoughts that 
will make you a poorer man. 

The ability to dream of great 
achievements was not given us to 
mock us. The fact that once we were 
inspired to believe that the high road 
was the right road is evidence that we 
possess the ability to climb that road. 

—GUARANTEE NEws. 


If I furnish the match which lights 
an idea in your brain I have increased 
the illumination under which we all 
walk. —FranxK A. GARBUTT. 


Life is simply a matter of concen- 
tration; you are what you set out to 
be. The things you read to-day are 
the things you become to-morrow. 
You are a composite of the things 
you say, the books you read, the 
thoughts you think, the company you 
keep and the things you desire to be- 
come. —ANON. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY: + EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


WORLD'S 
GREATEST 


BARGAIN! 





Today’s most remarkable story of great value at low price is found, not in the 


newspaper advertisements you read, but in the light under which you read them. 


ARGAINS? Certainly. The ad- 
vertising columns of your 
daily newspaper are full of them. 
Silk stockings at 59c. Men’s suits at 
$22.50. Tires for $9.75 that will 
outrun their expensive ancestors by 
ten to one. Better automobiles at 
$500 than twenty times that sum 
could have bought in 1916. 
But the greatest bargain of all is 
none of these. It is the sight-saving, 
time-saving, labor-saving commod- 


ity we call electricity. Despite wide 
fluctuations in the cost of manufac- 
turing and delivering electric cur- 
rent, its cost to the user has moved 
year after year in only one direction 
— downward. The “‘light bill” of 
the average home is not appre- 
ciably higher today than it was ten 
years ago. Yet that home is now 
using brighter lights and more of 
them — now has, at the very least, 
a radio, an electric iron, and one 


or more other useful appliances. 

Best of all, electricity’s value in- 
creases as it takes over more and 
more work — the preservation and 
cooking of food . . . the washing of 
clothes and dishes .. . the cleaning 
and the hot water supply. Westing- 
house research and apparatus help 
your power company to supply 
you cheap electricity for these tasks. 
Westinghouse appliances help you 
to use it most effectively. 

















*% The only fine car premium 
that’s missing from this latest mas- 
terpiece of Studebaker structure 
and Helen Dryden styling is the 
customary fine car premium of 
high price! * It has fine car glow 
lamps on its fenders . . . fine car 
chromium strips on its running 
boards and sills . 
tom pillow-type upholstery of the 
finest fine car fabrics . . . 


. . fine car cus- 


door 





‘ 
IN 4 state PBF 


ys 


latches that click lightly and 
tightly and silently . . . a gas- 
saving automatic overdrive that 
rests your engine and the outgo 
from your income besides! * Yet 
the price of this State President 
is just a shade above that of the 
low priced standard Studebaker 
President. And it’s sold, of course, 
on the convenient Studebaker 


C. I. T. budget plan. 


NEW STUDEBAKER 


> a 


MOS 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Sik More Men 
in White House 


Our Washington Observer 


T has been agreed that the new 

fiscal year will dawn upon a White 

House all but crowded by six As- 
sistant Presidents, each with a “pas- 
sion for anonymity.” 

That will represent the ultimate 
salvage from the elaborate, and some- 
what ambitious, scheme sent to Con- 
gress last January for the complete 
reorganization of the Federal depart- 
mental service. The item of some 
$100,000 a year added to the White 
House payroll, including extra 
stenographers and clerks, will present 
the net accomplishment in the direc- 
tion of those “substantial economies” 
painted in such glowing terms in the 
reorganization syllabus. As a con- 
tribution to the more enlightened sys- 
tem of government demanded by 
these hit-and-run times, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s executive shuffle takes undis- 
puted third place in New Deal his- 
tory. Only NRA and AAA were 
larger bites at the wind. 


With Red-White-and-Blue Uniforms? 


Nor may we ignore the profound 
historical significance of the fact that 
a Conyress which was, at heart, occu- 
pied almost completely with the ques- 
tion of six new judges for the Su- 
preme Court finally comes in with six 
new chart-and-graph men for the 
Executive Offices. 

The precise duties of the Assistant 
Presidents will not be defined by law, 
for the present intention of Congress 
is not to enact any permanent law in 
the matter. Instead, the necessary 
sum for salaries and equipment will 
be added to one of the routine appro- 
priation bills, which will make the 
arrangement a more-or-less tempo- 
rary one, subject to review each ses- 
sion as the appropriation item comes 
up again. 

The informal suggestion of one 
Member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that red-white-and- 
blue uniforms be authorized, to en- 
able Congressmen and department 
heads to recognize an assistant presi- 
dent at sight, despite his labored 
anonymity, has been cordially re- 
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ceived throughout Washington, al- 
though never seriously considered as 
a matter of substantive law. 


Earthquakes Are Weak 


The fate of the reorganization pro- 
gram fairly illustrates the funda- 
mental weakness of the earthquake 
approach. 

The quintessence of the Roosevelt 
idea in all matters of reform is to 
melt everything back to pig-iron and 
start over again. In most instances, 
as we have seen, this approach yields 
only very meager results. 

Instead of buying six new piston 
rings and thus putting the car back 
on the road for a few thousand miles 
more, our President chooses to serve 
progress by calling upon the National 
Resources Board for an entirely new 
automotive design. He would like a 
vehicle guaranteed to stand up for 
500,000 miles, requiring neither gas, 
oil, nor air in the tires. It should 
stop automatically at all red lights 
and air-condition its own garage. It 
must be washable, collapsible, dust- 
proof, and have completely inter- 
changeable parts. Until such a car is 
ready, it shall be an evasion of the 
spirit of the tax law to drive anything 
else in the public highways. 


Not Even Piston Rings 


So we get no new piston rings of 
Federal reorganization. The most 
gigantic, most extravagant, and most 
incompetent bureaucracy in all human 
history lumbers on through the lush 
swamps of spoils. Knee-deep in ap- 
propriations, its hair matted with 
mimeograph ink, bureaucracy swag- 
gers triumphantly down the avenue, 
tossing its obtuse and vindictive exec- 
utive orders to the four winds, 
defying the mere citizen to call either 
his money or his soul his own; 
sneering at prudence and _ thrift, 
mocking initiative and _ enterprise, 
demoralizing a whole generation with 
a gay leadership in all of the major 
immoralities of politics and civil ad- 
ministration. 


To Their Everlasting Credit 


Be it said to Mr. Roosevelt’s credit 
that he has not the faintest conception 
of the dangerous excesses of bureau- 
cratic overlordship in Washington to- 
day. 

And be it said to the everlasting 
credit of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
that, in full knowledge of the current 
shocking state of the Federal admin- 
istrative machinery, it yet had the 
wisdom and courage to reject the de- 
sign for dictatorship so cunningly 
submitted by the White House last 
January in the name of governmental 
teorganization for efficiency and econ- 
omy. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











As of 2037 


The investor who holds a long-term bond may not be 
concerned about what will happen at that remote date of 
maturity. But he should have a clear idea of events, political 
and economic, lucally and throughout the world that will 
affect his holdings next week, next month, next year. And 





he should be informed quickly enough to gauge the signifi- 
cance of these events—and to take action. 

But getting the facts and interpreting their effect on indi- 
vidual security values is a job bigger than any one man — 
bigger than a score of men. Here at Moody’s are scores of 
men whose only tasks is to gather and correlate facts. Others 
examine their investment significance. Still others, spe- 
cialists whose lives are spent studying just one class of 
security, interpret the effect of each day’s events on the values 
of these issues and on the position of the industries they 
represent. 

The size of this staff needed to keep Moody’s constantly 
in step with ever-shifting security movements illustrates the 
impossibility of any one investor doing the job in his 
spare time. 

Which of the various advisory and supervisory services 
we render can be most useful to you depends largely on the 
nature of your holdings, your present investment positior, 
your investment requirements and objectives. We shall be 
glad to discuss the services Moody’s can render in confi- 
dence and without obligation. Naturally, the more clearly 
and fully you outline your present position and objectives, 
the more practical help we can render. 





Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Eight Problems Facing American Industry 


The Editor of ForBes, now travel- 
ing, invited Benjamin A. Javits, 
legally-trained authority on industri- 
al-social problems, and author of 
“The Commonwealth of Industry,” 
to write the following article, which 
should deeply interest serious stu- 
dents of affairs: 


business to-day are yours, Mr. 
Business Man, and not the Gov- 
ernment’s. 

In dealing with these problems, 
you must realize that you are a 
trustee for your investors, your 
workers, your customers and the 
American people generally. 

As a trustee you owe your wards 
the highest degree of care. If you 
permit politicians to displace you as 
a trustee, you are bound to pay for 
their mistakes not alone with your 
money and labor but also with the 
money and labor of your investors, 
workers and customers. Have you 
a moral right to do that? 

The problem of unemployment is 
your problem, not the politician’s— 
because it is an economic problem. 

The problem of high wages and 
the best working conditions, as well 
as a constantly higher living standard 
and constantly greater purchasing 
power, is your problem, not the 
politician’s—because it is an economic 
problem. 

The problem of a progressively 
lower price and a progressively higher 
quality is your problem, not the poli- 
tician’s—because it is an economic 
problem. 

The problem of such social require- 
ments as old-age pensions, sick and 
death benefits is your problem, not 
the politician’s—because it is an eco- 
nomic problem. 

The problem of economic security 
for all is your problem, not the poli- 
tician’s—hbecause it is an economic 
problem. 

The problem of supplying taxes 
for government and of seeing that the 
government does not squander the 
money it gets from business (which 
inevitably means piling up deficits for 
business to shoulder) is your prob- 
lem, not the politician’s—hbecause it 
is an economic problem. 

The problem of war and peace, as 
shown by Cordell Hull, one of the 
greatest Secretaries of State this 
country has had, is economic. Hence, 


Ti problems facing American 
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it is your problem—not the poli- 
tician’s. 

The problem of disease and crime, 
insofar as it is derived from economic 
conditions, is your problem—not the 
politician’s. 

You either are or are not worthy 
of your trust. If you are, then meet 
your obligations with as much cour- 
age and vision as was displayed by 
those in 1776 who protected their 
homes, their property and their lib- 
erty from George III. 

In order to meet your responsibil- 
ities fully in an industrial civilization, 
you must not only assure every 
American that you are his trustee, but 
also that his economic stake—a job— 
is guaranteed to him, just as every 
American in the early days could 
count at least on earning his living 
out of the soil. 


Personal liberty is tied up with 
personal property. Both must be 
secured if our democratic traditions 
are to be maintained. 

Just as a Commonwealth of States 
was effected under the Constitution, 
so to-day a Commonwealth of In- 
dustry must arise. 

The Constitution, the laws, and, 
most important of all, public opinion, 
are ready to support such a Com- 
monwealth. 

Twenty-seven million people voted 
for a President last November but 
twenty-seven million or more voted 
for a Congress of representatives. 
Where is representative government 
to-day? Congress has to a certain 
extent defaulted its position. 

Fifty million workers, seventy mil- 
lion policy holders and savings de- 
positors have “elected” you business 
men to protect their economic inter- 
ests. Have you defaulted too? 

If American industry will stand up 
to the American politicians with an 
American economic program and 
policy, it will be exercising power 
with responsibility. Politicians tend 
to exercise power without responsibil- 
ity. Do not by your “default” force 
upon government the solution of 
problems rightfully yours. 

The Wagner Labor Act, the Social 
Security Act, the Robinson-Patman 
Act and the present tax laws have all 
been imposed upon American indus- 
try without industry’s having been 
accorded a system of economic rep- 
resentation through which to register 
its “votes.” The economic forces by 
which we all live are without repre- 
sentation in government. That is not 
democracy ! 

Mr. Business Man, the alternative 
to taxes and inevitable death to per- 
sonal enterprise is to stand up like 
true Americans to preserve liberty 
and economic security for all. 

What are you going to do? 








Watch for These Timely Forbes Reports 


IS THE PUBLIC SNUBBING STOCKS? 


Soon to be published is the annual analysis of stock ownership 
in America’s largest corporations made for Forses by Dr. Daniel 
Starch, statistical authority. A surprising trend is revealed. 


INSTRUMENTS—MIRACLE WORKERS OF INDUSTRY 
To-day, no factory is better than its instruments. 


of the incredible services which those overlooked, unnoticed work- 
horses are performing for American industry. 


Here are some 
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STEM THE RISING TIDE OF PAYROLL 
ACCOUNTING COSTS with this amazing machine 





EL wal 


Remington Rand 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES 
AND SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT, PROVIDING COMPLETE 
INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY. 


UNEMPLOYMENS SUeay : ~ gore noe 
—e,! eFew£ 


that posts 4 records 


in one operation ! 


ANY an executive is surprised to learn 

that a single machine. . 
ington Rand “85” . 
lowing payroll records at one writing! 
1. Employees’ wage record card showing all 
deductions; 2. Employees’ deduction stub; 
3. Employees’ checks (or envelopes if wage 
is paid in cash); 4. Payroll journal. 
No need for separate posting machines. No 
need for extra clerks to maintain individual 
wage records. 


If the handling of Social Security . 
employees . . 
tions .. 


. the Rem- 
. » prepares all the fol- 





. » more 
- insurance and loan deduc- 
- savings plans and other reports 
have added to your overhead cost . . 
the first step in cutting this added cost: 
Call Remington Rand in your city for free 
analysis of your payroll methods. It may 
save you hundreds, yes even thousands of 
dollars a year. Or write on your business 
letterhead to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for free copy of payroll accounting 
manual describing 4 tested procedures. 

The Remington Rand “85” also saves time 
and money in handling accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, sales and expense distri- 
bution and many other accounting appli- 
cations. Remington Rand offers the world’s 
most complete line of bookkeeping machines 
and systems for all types of companies. 


. here’s 





SAVE MONEY... TIME with the only machine 


that can give you all these nine features! 


1 Complete electrification of all 
alphabet and numeral keys, and 
of carriage. 


2 Complete flexibility of registers, 
providing extra accumulations 
without rebuilding or making ma- 
chine obsolete. Number of addi- 
tional registers limited only by 
length of carriage and capacity of 
registers. 


3 All registers visible for columnar 
accumulation and cross computa- 
tion, equipped with direct subtrac- 
tion, providing contra - entries 
within specific column, and instant 
correction of entries made. 


4 Complete automatic tabulation 
from column to column. 


5 Complete visibility of writing 
line, permitting instant checking 
of every entry posted. 


6 Automatic line proof of each in- 
ones entry provides instant 
audit. 


7 Independent control of each re- 


lated form to be prepared simul- 
taneously. 


8 Uniform legibility of all records 
prepared simultaneously. 


9 Made by Remington Rand Inc., 
the only single manufacturer that 
can supply complete accounting 
systems and assume complete re- 
sponsibility. 
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Preferred in 
all Industries 


@ The widespread use of HISF 
Bearings is not due to mere 
chance. It is due to SHALSF’'’s 
ability to put the right bearing 
in the right place—o! ways. 
That’s why there are more 
ERSSIP Bearings on the rail- 
roads of the world than all 
other makes combined—on 
steel mill equipment, giant 
electric motors—everywhere. 
Bearing-wise men know that 
nothing is apt to cost so much 
asa bearing that costs so little. 
SSCS Industries, Inc., Front 
St. & Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Now—Own Your Own 
X-Ray Machine 


IG news often breaks in round- 
B about ways. 

One of our readers in the 
South saw a recent item in this col- 
umn which interested him. It de- 
scribed a new finishing material for 
wood. 

In writing to ask for more complete 
information, he told us that he wanted 
to try the finish on a newly developed 
machine which he is about to manu- 
facture on a large scale. And so we 
learned about a new device which, it 
is claimed, electrical and photographic 
experts have pronounced “a wonder,” 
and for which they predict success. 

It is a simplified X-ray machine 
which costs so little to manufacture 
and operate that even the most iso- 
lated physician can afford to own one. 
Consequently, the benefits of X-ray 
may become available to thousands 
for the first time. 

In industry, too, it will have its 
uses. It will provide an economical 
method of checking and testing mate- 
rials and products, and, of course, will 
be valuable in the treatment of acci- 
dents on the spot, in plants and fac- 
tories. 

Farmers, too, will benefit. Many 
of the smaller fruit-growers, for in- 
stance, at present hire X-ray equip- 
ment to test fruit. Now they will 
be able to own their own equipment. 

A plant is now being built for the 
manufacture of this machine, and 
various models will be available—one 
to operate anywhere without any elec- 
trical connection, another to operate 
from automobile or dry-cell batteries. 


Skew Eliminator 


Another “detector” whose sphere 
of operation is constantly being ex- 
panded is the electric eye. Now it 
is used for the operation of a device 
to remove “skew” from cotton cloth 
during the stretching process in mills. 
This insures uniformly straight cloth 
at higher speeds and with less oper- 
ator fatigue. 

Two electric eyes are placed above 
the cloth, one on each side of the 
machine. A light source is located 
beneath the cloth, directly under the 
eyes. If the cloth is straight, they 
receive an equal number of light flash- 
es between threads. If, however, it 





becomes skewed, one tube receives 

more frequent flashes than the other. 

This difference immediately sets a 

straightening device in action, to hold - 
back or advance one side of the cloth 

as needed. 


Detecting the Invisible 


A third device for detecting—this 
time strain not visible to the naked 
eye in glass, fused quartz, and sim- 
ilar material—has just been placed 
on the market. 

Light from an ordinary incandes- 
cent lamp is passed in succession 
through a polarizing screen, the speci- 
men to be tested, a quartz wedge 
combination, and finally through an 
analyzing screen. A number of 
straight and parallel “interference” 
lines are thus set up. So long as 
the specimen remains unstrained, the 
lines stay straight and parallel. But 
they become distorted immediately 
strain is present, even the strain 
caused by a finger being placed 
lightly on the specimen. The degree 
of distortion is in proportion to the 
amount of strain, and the direction of 
the lines indicates whether it is ten- 
sion or compression. 

The process sounds involved, but 
it is really convenient, rapid and, 
above all, positive. That is why many 
factories and laboratories will find it 
a useful tool. 


Opaque Onion-Skin 


Chemistry has made many valuable 
contributions to industry in the past, 
and goes right on doing so. 

It has now discovered that using 
titanium dioxide in papermaking 
gives so much extra whiteness and 
opacity that printing on both sides 
of very thin paper—even onion-skin 
—is quite legible. 

All sorts of advantages present 
themselves. Mail-order businesses, 
for instance, can cut the weight of 
their catalogues—and, of course, mail- 
ing costs—in half. ; 

Greater opacity in paper of the 
same weight is good news for pub- 
lishers, too. Advertisements and 
illustrations have a much better ap- 
pearance when printed on such paper. 


Aluminum Typing 


Speaking of printing and paper, 
one of the newest uses for aluminum 
powder is for impregnating typewriter 
ribbons. These ribbons give an 
aluminum impression which is quite 
legible on blueprint and similar dark 
papers. —A. M. Fores. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Fores, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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Light from Leaders 


Probably the best preparation for de- 
pression is the habit of precise thinking.— 
ArtHurR Roeper, president, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. 





We feel that if you live in a democracy, 
we must have democracy in business.— 
Wiu1am S. KNUDSEN, president, General 
Motors Corp. 


With apparently practically all of the 
skilled workers of the country already 
working, industry might at least make a 
broader effort to try out men on relief or 
Federal payrolls—Pumir E. Biss, presi- 
dent, The Warner & Swasey Co. 


The electrical standard of living has been 
the root and nutriment of the American 
standard of living of which we so proudly 
boast.—C. E. WILson, vice-president, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


Advertising gives industry an oppor- 
tunity to keep its clean hands before the 
public. If industry is clean and has no 
dirty hands to hide, hould be proud to 
display its purity—. serRT W. SPARKS, 
vice-president, Bowery Savings Bank. 


We need equalization of earnings so that 
farm worker and industrial worker may be 
able to exchange goods which each is best 
fitted to produce—BeEn J. WILLIAMS, presi- 
dent, Southern Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion. 


Popularly expressed, you might say that 
the decentralization of industry makes pos- 
sible better jobs for more people in more 
places—A.trrep P. SLoan, Jr., General 
Motors Corp. 


We are losing the concept that a better 
way of manufacturing or a better way of 
handling labor relations is something, which 
must be closely guarded as a company 
secret—M. J. REED, secretary, Diesel En- 
gine Manufacturers’ Association. 


The salesman is an economic unit, and 
sales performance consists not only of sell- 
ing quantities of goods at different prices 
and margins, but of earning profits in so 
doing.—Donatp R. G. Coway, chief statis- 
tician, Swift & Co. 


Business is the only group fitted to tell 
the story of business. Banking is the only 
group qualified to tell the story of bank- 
ing. Yet the story of business and the 
story of banking is being told by everyone 
except those qualified—H. A. Lyon, vice- 
president, Harold F. Strong Corp. 


The most careful and sound railroad 
leaders in this country appear to be con- 
vinced that the passenger business, instead 
of being a debit to the railroads, can very 
promptly be changed into a source of rev- 
enue.—Epwarp G. Bupp, president, Edw. 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co. 


Why make demands upon the employer 
that will break him if he concedes them? 
Why not get around the table as business 
men and call a spade a spade and ask for 
what is fair?p—Maurice R. FRANKS, na- 
tional business agent, Railway Yardmasters 
of North America (labor union). 





You SAVE DOUBLE’ 


cag New HOLLAND 
Aut wmace Yr (Onditione 


COMPLETE IN ONE UNIT 
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*1. Save on First Cost... 
2. Save on Fuel Cost! 


@ It’s not too costly any more! Masterly engi- 
neering has made the new Holland Oil-Furnace 
Air Conditioner cost unbelievably little. This 
was not done by sacrificing efficiency or cheap- 
ening quality but by scientific simplification 
and by designing new, better ways of applying 
known principles. Every part is specially de- 
signed to work in perfect harmony with every 
other part. Automatic oil-burner, new type 
warm air oil furnace and air conditioning equip- 


ment—all are contained in one compact unit. 
FUEL-SAVING HEAT UNIT inter it gi 


In winter it gives you complete air con- 


Instead of the usual heavy fire brick refractory ditioning—eliminates furnace tending—ban- 
in a light sheet steel a —— gives ishes dust, soot, smoke and dirt from your 
you a new type quick heating combustion home. You save amazingly on fuel, too, as oil 
chamber in a heavy furnace unit of Hollandized i . : y © : 
cast metal. This heats up at least as quickly as bur. ning efficiency an over 90%. In Summer it 
the older type but stores up heat in the fur- circulatesclean, filtered air with decided cooling 
nace unit walls where it will be radiated into effect. All this is yours for no more than the 
the circulating air after the burner stops. Con- cost of manysystemsforwarm air heating alone! 
sequentl; che burner does not have to run 

nearly so often nor so long at a time and a " — he i i 
decided fuel saving is the result. This is only Small Payments Long Term Financing 
one of many revolutionary new features in the Ownership is made amazingly easy, too, by 
a petit sanyo ee which, Holland’s own liberal financing plan. We 
working together, make this amazing unit so . : iene 

ieipodihiy asenatedelll. handle everything for you—no delays, no red 


tape—you virtually make your own terms. 


Get the factsnow—MAIL COUPON BELOW. 
a 0) A N D HOLLAND FURNACE CO.—Dept. F-6 
Holland, Michigan 
Tell me more about your new OIL-FURNACE 


AIR CONDITIONER. 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Send Literature () Have Engineer Call 
Details of Holland Coal-Burning Heating and 
Air Conditioning Systems. 


a oe ae oe oe Se oe oe om 
——wTe ee we eK ew ew we 


DMM a6 .cteccncdadasdensseed ened aaageecoutud 

World’s Largest Installers of Home Se ae Lk OE et Er Rn ea 

Heating and Air Conditioning Sy stems City cccccccccccccccccccccccece State..cccccoee 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since March, 1937. 
1. Oakland, Calif. 4. Canton, Ohie 
2. St. Paul, Minn. 5. Waterbury, Conn. 
3. Trenton, N. J. 6. Rockford, II. 

7. Berkeley, Calif. 


8. Lansing, Mich. 
9. Charleston, W. Va. 
10. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Recent 
(may be temporary) 


a 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more 


ratio to last year 


improvement Trend continues down 
one month or more 


/, A ' 
Best territories 
B 
Second-best 


Next-best 


D 
The poorest territories 
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Denver, Col. « 
a Dallas, Tex. 2+ S 
Oklahoma City, Okie. : 
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Abilene, Tex. 2+ New Orleans, La, Galveston, Tex. 2+ 
Cheyenne, Wyo. « 6GG 4, 4 Y Houston, Tex. 2+- Port Arthur, Tex. 2+ 
Bartlesville, Okla. Ahh fi San Antonio, Tex. Ft. Smith, Ark. a [ 
Independence, Kan. Shreveport, La, 2+ Corsicana, Tex. 2¥ V 
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* Stars and numbers indicate number of sue- 


cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 









Make Your Lost Sales Money-Makers 


Owen M. Smith 


OME of the sales which I have 
S lost have been more profitable 
than the sales which I have closed. 
When a salesman loses a sale to 
a competitor, it is a very natural 
thing for him to blame anything and 
anyone but himself. Reasons and ex- 
cuses range from the elusive psy- 
chological moment to the fact that a 
competitor was “closer” to the buyer. 
A while ago, I was just as ingeni- 
ous in excusing my failures as any- 
one could be. 

But I got to thinking, decided that 
this was a profitless form of diver- 
sion and resolved to do something 
about it. 

The opportunity came with em- 
barrassing promptness. 

A prospect who had been consider- 
ing buying a life-insurance contract 
from me, bought from a competitor 
instead. 

I knew the prospect better than 
the other agent. My company and my 
contract were fully as good as his. 

So, naturaily, I was keenly disap- 
pointed. 

But instead of following my usual 
habit of making excuses, I telephoned 
the prospect I had lost and asked if 
I might see him. He courteously 
made an appointment. 

That conference was an eye-opener 
to me. 

After congratulating the man on 
buying a good contract in a good 
company—which was the truth—I 
asked him if he would be kind enough 
to help me. Would he tell me frank- 
ly why I had lost the sale, so that I 
could profit by my error? 


Six Rules for Salesmen 


IX rules for successful sales inter- 
views are currently spotlighted by 
Policysales, lively magazine of Bank- 
ers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany : 

1. Be a Goop Listener! Let your 
prospect help you make the sale. He 
will do it if you will lead him to talk 
about his problems, troubles, hobbies, 
achievements. Be a good listener first 
—and a good talker second. 

2. Don’t InTERRUPT! During a 
sales interview watch out that you 
never “break into” your prospect’s 
conversations. 

3. Don’t Strip INTO aN ARGU- 
MENTATIVE MANNER UNCONSCIOUS- 
Ly! Be careful not to win an argu- 
ment while you lose a sale. 

4. INQuirE Berore You Atrack! 
When a prospect opens up with one 


He seemed a little surprised, but 
after a moment’s thought he said 
“Certainly I'll tell you,” and proceed- 
ed to give me a simple explanation of 
why the competing agent had closed 
the sale when he would have just as 
gladly done business with me. 

We discussed the matter a little 
further, and I thanked him for his 
constructive advice. 

Then, after I had left his office, I 
did one other thing. I dropped him 
a brief note telling him again how 
much I appreciated his constructive 
suggestions. And I really meant it. 
For not only did I learn something 
which led to a change in my selling 
technique. Another result was that 
this same prospect is now one of my 
clients, and his purchases have totaled 
many times the amount of that or- 
iginal lost sale! 

It’s human nature, of course, to be 
disappointed when we see someone 
else making our sale. 

It is also a very human trait to re- 
sent criticism. 

But it has meant a good deal of 
money to me to swallow my pride, 
go to my prospect and in a friendly 
and cordial manner ask his frank 
opinion as to why I had failed. 

If you decide to try this, however, 
make one hard-and-fast rule: Never 
argue or attempt to explain. 

It will take a world of self-control 
to keep your mouth shut and listen. 

But if you do this and are genuine- 
ly sincere in evaluating your lost 
prospect’s comments, your lost sales 
will turn out to be money-makers 
for you. They have been for me. 


of his objections, don’t start by im- 
mediately hopping in and telling him 
why his objection is all wrong. Start 
first by asking him if he won’t tell 
you for your better understanding 
just why he feels his objection is 
right. When you attack with your 
answer, you attack intelligently. 

5. Repeat EacH ImMporTANT Os- 
JECTION IN YouR Own Worps. By 
repeating objections you are making 
yourself appear to be more interested 
in his future than your own desire 
to make a sale. 

6. WHEN You CLosE, CLOSE ON 
A Key Issue. Avoid a long summary 
of sales points. One advantage of 
your product looms bigger than all 
others in the mind of your prospect. 
Find what it is and concentrate on it 
in your close. 








THIS 8-POUND BOY 
COST YOUR 
SHIPPING CLERK 
2 Years’ Savings! 





@ But just a minute .. . he isn’t complaining. 
He’s suddenly found himself in the same situ- 
ation, financially, that maybe you were in once 
—if you'll think back a few years. He’s had a 
bad set-back in the home money situation— 
and his weekly pay just won’t make the grade. 

Like millions of others—this man needs 
financial help—quick! And deserves fair, human 
treatment in the bargain. He’s thankful to have 
a job. He knows what you’re doing to help 
relieve the workers’ situation. 


Guidance In Money Management 


But today—he needs a loan. Given that—and 
Household’s plan of money management along 
with it—we know he'll find his way out. 

Household service to families in distress 
doesn’t stop there. His wife can get free in- 
struction in how to buy all home necessities 
to stretch dollars as much as 20%. These 
Household services are available to all families 
in need—whether borrowers or not. 


Send For Free Bulletins 


If you employ men — if you are interested in 
their problems—let us send you free copies of 
our Bulletins. In ten minutes you will know 
that Household Finance is making a genuine 
contribution in the vital problem of manag- 
ing family incomes. Mail the coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries—one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 223 offices in 145 cities 
re ee ee 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-6 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 








City State 

















NET PROFITS... DIVIDENDS... BONUSES. . . are 


the reflection of good management, sound buy- 


ing and good selling. 


Today, more than ever before, successful execu- 
tives appreciate the opportunity to preview 
tomorrow's success numbers today — cind to keep 
posted on “what's new” throughout the entire 
world of merchandise. That's why some 250,000 
of the world's top notch buyers and executives 
from 72 countries cover the semi-annual, inter- 


national Leipzig Trade Fairs. 


The Fall Fairs—August 29th to September 2nd — 
should prove particularly appealing to business 
men interested in closing 1937 with good profits 
—and in getting off to a good start in 1938. In 
conveniently arranged and carefully classified 
exhibition halls and fair palaces, more than 
6,000 exhibitors from 25 countries will display 
their newest wares. You will have the opportu- 
nity to compare the offerings of many manufac- 
turers, even though their factories be located 
thousands of miles apart. The exhibits in the 
General Merchandise Fairs cover every line for 


the department, gift and specialized store. 


Let us help you plan your trip to Leipzig so as 
to insure maximum results. Write for Booklet 
No. 33 and tell us the lines in which you are 
interested. Your inquiry involves no obligation. 


Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York. 


ALSO —The Building Fair— 
August 29th to September 2nd 
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Behind the Scenes in 
Air Conditioning 


(Continued from page 13) 


definitions of what is comfortable and 
what is not. 

From this, research engineers hope 
to develop a comfort chart for rail- 
road cars in each of the broad climate 
zones of the United States and Can- 
ada. Reference to the chart will tell 
what adjustments to make in the car’s 
air-conditioning equipment to obtain 
the best results in each zone, and this 
should cut operating costs and in- 
crease passenger satisfaction. The lat- 
ter is an extremely important matter 
in railroad eyes now that bus lines 
are talking of air conditioning. For 
when busses take it up, the railroads 
must meet the move by offering pas- 
sengers better and more satisfactory 
air conditioning than their rivals. 

Research men also have their eyes 
on the methods of estimating air-con- 
ditioning costs for buildings. The 
trouble has been that no one could 
tell much about the load which the 
equipment would have to carry until 
it was installed and in actual use. So. 
to be on the safe side, heating re- 
quirements and the size of the heat- 
ing plant have usually been greatly 
overestimated. 

While this procedure cost the build- 
ing owner money, it was considered 
that it provided a desirable factor of 
safety. Furthermore, overheating was 
generally thought to have no effect 
on health—or, if it did have an effect, 
to have a beneficial one. 

But new research has blown up 
these beliefs. Convinced that a factor 
of safety is usually a factor of ignor- 
ance to cover up things not known, 
air-conditioning engineers have gone 
to work to narrow down the zone of 
ignorance. 


Want to Save $50,000? 


First of all, they demonstrated that 
overheating is as bad for health 
as underheating. Next, they deliv- 
ered another jolt—most buildings are 
tremendously overheated, and the 
cost of unneeded heating equipment 
may amount to $50,000 in large struc- 
tures. Then they backed up these 
points with further study of all phases 
of heating—pipe sizes, air velocities, 
insulation and all the rest. 

One spectacular example of what 
this new knowledge means can be 
drawn from the Grant Building, a 
Pittsburgh skyscraper: If what is 
now known about heating had been 
known when it was built, from 15 
to 20 per cent. of the cost of its heat- 
ing equipment could have been cut. 

Windows, too, are under close scru- 





tiny. Not that air-conditioning en- 


poner have any expectation that 
uture buildings will be windowless. 
But they do believe that the window 
is a peculiar institution which can 
be immeasurably improved from air- 
conditioning’s point of view. 

For instance: Glass is to the heat 
in direct sunlight what a one-way 
street is to an automobile. Because 
of the sun’s tremendous power of 
radiation, 90 per cent. of the heat 
goes through it. And once the heat 
is inside a glass pane, it can’t get out 
again because it no longer has the 
power of the sun’s radiation behind it. 

This is why greenhouses stay 
warm. And from this fact and from 
studying results in two side-by-side 
chambers, one with a sun-arrester, 
one without, air-conditioning engi- 
neers have come to a startling con- 
clusion—if you want to make a 30 
per cent. cut in the cost of cooling an 
average office with a southern ex- 
posure, put your window shades out- 
side the windows! 


Man-Made Canyons Are Headaches 


There, they will intercept direct 
sunlight before it reaches the glass, 
step down its penetrating power by 
70 per cent., and prevent most of the 
heat from entering. The effect of 
outside awnings is the same. But in- 
side window shades won’t do the 
trick; the damage has already been 
done by the time they intercept the 
sunlight. 

A thousand other phases and find- 
ings of the air-conditioning research 
now going on are also significant. 

Engineers have found, for example, 

that it is more difficult to heat the 
lower floors of a skyscraper than the 
upper ones—just the opposite of the 
common conception; and that this is 
true because the winds in the man- 
made canyons near the ground floors 
are stronger than they are above and 
dissipate interior heat faster. 
_ They have proved that humidify- 
ing 1S no way to save money in heat- 
ing. Though the same comfort may 
be obtained at lower temperatures by 
humidification, the necessary evapora- 
tion of water requires so much addi- 
tional heat that the saving from a 
lower air temperature is more than 
offset. 

They have discovered that air 
velocity in a room should be from 25 
to 40 feet per minute. Below that 
point, air is too static; above it, too 
drafty. 

They have developed facts which 
point to wide use of air-conditioning 
in the treatment of disease. They éx- 
pect that the control of air conditions 
will improve health by helping to pre- 
vent respiratory diseases, much as 
the control of food conditions has 
helped to prevent other diseases. And 
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the facts which they have gathered 
have done much to advance the treat- 
ment of disease by artificially induced 
fever, a subject which is now receiv- 
ing major attention from doctors. 

They have studied the effect of 
odors on school children. and have 
found that odors in the air have a 
definitely bad effect on a child’s In- 
telligence Quotient. 

They have shown that most state 
laws which require a certain volume 
of new air per minute in schoolrooms 
set the figure far too high; that re- 
sults are equally satisfactory with 
considerably less ventilation and 
equipment. 

They have experimented with 
water as a roof insulation in the hope 
that it will stimulate general interest 
in other methods of insulation. 


Why You take Your Coat Off 


And these research men have dis- 
covered that by discarding your coat 
in hot weather you can stand three 
more degrees of heat with the same 
comfort ; that double-paned windows, 
and in northern climate triple-paned 
ones, are far more effective than the 
usual single-paned windows and can 
save a great deal of money in heating ; 
that out of 900 people exposed one 
by one to a cold in an air-conditioned 
room, not a single individual caught 
it; that the time when it’s most diffi- 
cult to condition air is not in warm 
weather or cold weather, but in the 
in-between seasons when it’s warm 
at mid-day and cold at morning and 
night ; that in the not distant future, 
control of air pressure in an air- 
conditioned space may be second in 
importance only to control of tem- 
perature; and that you might just as 
well have no air-conditioning at all as 
to have it without automatic control. 

But one spectacular nut remains 
uncracked—although that hasn’t pre- 
vented air-conditioning engineers fror 
pounding away at it. Just what ele- 
ment accounts for the winey, tangy 
quality in what we know as mountain 
air? Why is it that clean, cool and 
dehumidify air as we may, the product 
still lacks that invigorating some- 
thing which we find in Asheville and 
Sun Valley, in Maine and Colorado? 

No one knows—yet. But air-con- 
ditioning men think that some day 
they’ll know. 

And when they find out, they'll be 
prepared to put that element in the 
air we breathe at home, in the office, 
at the theatre and hotel—with spec- 
tacular results on human health and 


energy. 
* 

Are your salesmen losing their 
punch? An early Fores report will 
reveal what five topnotch companies 
are doing to help them keep it. 















Symbol of the 
4) Radio 1 


Music drama, news, laughter...messages across 
oceans and mountain ranges...directions to mariners 
at sea...whenever electric images of sound travel 
through space, their passage has been facilitated by 
the research and technology of RCA. 

Each individual phase of radio is represented by 
an RCA service that is a specialist in that particular 
field. Each of these services does better work in its 
own line for the fact that it freely taps the knowl- 
edge and experience of all the other RCA services. 

In this fast-moving radio age, merchants, broad- 
casters, and advertisers who associate their interests 
with RCA products or facilities automatically partici- 
pate in every modern development of the radio art. 





Radio Corporation of America 
RCA Building, New York 


Radiomarine Corporation of America « RCA Institutes, Inc. 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. (RCA Victor products) 
National Broadcasting Company « RCA Communications, Inc. 


RCA PRESENTS THE “MAGIC KEY” EVERY SUNDAY, 2 TO 3 P. M., E. D«T., 
ON COMPLETE NBC BLUE NETWORK 
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Send for 
Current Market 
Recommendations 
Free 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


CHRYSLER BLDG. e NEW YORK 








A BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a low-priced stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most 
attractive speculations on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is selling much below 
its prospective value, we believe; and those 
who buy this stock could make excellent 
profit during coming months. 

The security in question is within the reach 
of all investors. The company has greatly 
improved prospects. Business is expected to 
expand sharply. Earnings should pick up 
substantially. The action of the stock indi- 
cates higher prices. In short, this is truly a 
bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 625, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, New York 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 4, 1937. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 














How many of YOUR 


executives read FoRBES? 





Stock Market - 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


VER since the intermediate down- 
F trend got under way early in 
March, it has been anybody’s 
guess when or at what level it would 
terminate. For such a correction in 
a major bull movement may run from 
three to six months, or more, taking 
off one-third to one-half of previous 
gains. Previous minor downtrends 
in the more than two-year-old bull 
market have averaged about four 
weeks. But at this writing (June 8) 
it is nearly three months since the 
averages turned downward from their 
March peak. 

Some signs are observable at this 
stage, however, which may mark the 
beginning of a turning movement. 
Most important of these is the fact 
that the market has recently deviated 
from its pattern of “descending bot- 
toms.” For the first time it has 
demonstrated an ability to rally from 
a level above the preceding bottom. 

There have been four main steps 
in the broad pattern of the recent de- 
cline, and at each of these stages the 
market has found support sufficient 
to turn it upward in a rally of two 
points or more. The first came in 
late March, the second in early April, 
the third in late April, and the fourth 
about the middle of May. As defined 
by the Times averages these bottoms 





DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


in round figures were 129, 127, 126 
and 124. The Dow-Jones industrial 
figures were 180, 176, 170 and 168, 
in round figures. 

On the rally from the latest of 
these bottoms, the Times reached 131 
on May 24. From that level began 
another decline which ran out in 
dullness on June 1, more than 2 points 
above the previous bottom, and was 
followed by a rally which got up close 
to 130 on June 5. From its May 13 
bottom under 168, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial rallied to about 176 on May 
24, and its subsequent reaction was 
checked, on June 1, more than 2 
points above its previous bottom, 
with a rally close to 176 on June 5. 

What amounts to the same indica- 
tion put in another way is the fact 
that the charted swings of the aver- 
ages have been “pulling up” away 
from the lower of the two parallel 
lines which mark the narrow descend- 
ing channel within the limits of which 
the market has held its downward 
course. Recently, in fact, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average has tenta- 
tively pushed above the upper of the 
two lines. If it makes 131, the Times 
will do likewise. 

Another sign of a coming turn is 
the better action of the industrials as 
compared with the rails; not because 
speculators like the rails less, but be- 
cause, as a purchase in anticipation of 
an upturn, they like the industrials 
more. It was the new high which the 
rails made on March 17, ten days 
after the industrial peak, which wrote 
“finis” to the Spring. rise. And now, 
more than two weeks after the in- 
dustrial low of May 13, the railroad 
average has punctured its April low 
by a fraction on June 1. 

It is the writer’s judgment that the 
latest dip in the rails “completes” 
rather than “confirms” the reaction- 
ary trend. 
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Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Are Stocks Ripe 
for a Recovery? 





Joseph D. Goodman 


OTHING of great importance has 
occurred in the stock market dur- 
ing the past few weeks. As previ- 

ously stated, a recovery of from one- 
third to one-half of recent losses 
would be normal. 

Some stocks have experienced 
good recoveries: For instance, U. S. 
Steel, from 91 to 101; Cerro de 
Pasco, 60 to 69; Anaconda, 47 to 
55; Bethlehem Steel, 77 to 87. The 
low-priced stocks have done relative- 
ly little. 

It is worth noting, however, that 
while some stocks, such as Steel com- 
mon, declined about 30 per cent. from 
the high, most of the stocks recom- 
mended by this column made a good 
showing. Socony declined but 10 per 
cent.; Liquid Carbonic, Swift, South 
Porto Rico Sugar also declined about 
10 per cent. On the other hand, Todd 
Shipyard, frequently and exclusively 
recommended here from 35 up, rose 
12 points in one week, to above 72, 
the background for the rise being the 
publication of the company’s report 
for the year ending March 31, 1937, 
which showed earnings of $6.88 for 


the stock. Readers still owning this’ 


stock are advised to take profits on 
half of their holdings. The balance 
might be held for future develop- 
ments. This concern is working to 
capacity, and as far as can be foreseen 
the outlook appears bright for some 
time to come. 


Utilities’ Future Uncertain 


Utility stocks have fared badly, 
doubtless due to the Government 
threats to develop seven more 
“TVA’s” throughout the country. 
Utility stockholders would have noth- 
ing to fear if the Government gave 
the industry a fair deal; but as long 
as electric rates are being made one 
of the goats for vote-getting purposes, 
it is impossible to state what lies 
ahead. 

Much capital is being rapidly de- 
stroyed by our “human-rights” Gov- 
ernment. For instance, suppose the 
Government borrows $10,000,000 and 
uses it to pay WPA workers to clean 
up the leaves in a park—at the end 


of a given time, the money is all gone, 
in its entirety. On the other hand, 
if the same money is used in produc- 
tive industry, not only does the capi- 
tal remain intact, but the profit earned 
also provides work for people, and 
gives a return to the lender in the way 
of reasonable interest ; and this proc- 
ess can keep up indefinitely. Hostile 
legislation which wipes out profits 
also destroys capital. 

I would prefer to confine my re- 
marks strictly to recommending vari- 
ous securities, but the complications 
of political acts are so far-reaching 
that I have considered it necessary 
from time to time to say something 
about them, in order that readers 
might act accordingly. 

It is a fact that in a general way 
the order of events in Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and France, in recent years, 
has been about as follows: Severe de- 
pression ; new leader arises and prom- 
ises everything to everybody; many 
placed on relief rolls or government 
payrolls; huge government borrow- 
ing ; devaluation of currency or print- 
ing of money; cost of living rises; 
labor troubles; government deficits 
continue; government credit de- 
stroyed ; taxes increased ; government 
control of industry; middle classes 


wiped out; chaos, dictatorship or 
civil war. 


Are We on Same Road? 


I will leave it to readers to decide 
for themselves whether or not this 
Government has followed in the foot- 
steps named; or whether the damage 
done is irreparable. I have no faith 
whatever in the economic wisdom of 
President Roosevelt or his henchmen 
or professorial advisers. 

To return to the market: As long 
as rallies do not exceed previous re- 
covery points, the downward trend 
is still in progress. 

It is well to note, however, that 
extreme dullness and desultory move- 
ments are usually bullish indications, 
particularly if the dullness continues 
for a long period; and the longer 
such conditions continue, the greater 
the extent of the recovery which 
might follow. 

I also desire to point out, at this 
time, the probability that many stocks 
which have been declining for a few 
years are no doubt in a buying range 
for a long pull; but the length of the 
period of accumulation before an ac- 
tive rise gets under way cannot be 
foretold. 

These stocks should be watched for 
signs of a change in earnings trend: 

Kroger, Safeway, Penick & Ford, 
American Stores, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific, Brown Shoe, Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit, U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol, First National Stores, Pillsbury 








Every Investor 
Should Read 


This Free Book: 
“Trend Interpretation”’ 


“Trend Interpretation” by T. E. 
Rassieur is a comprehensive booklet 
that presents a new sound market 
opportunity. The importance of fol- 
lowing long and short term trend 
movements in buying and selling 
stocks is proved fully and conclu- 
sively by analysis and illustration. 


Shrewd investors know the neces- 
sity of keeping the speculative 
element in stock transactions at a 
minimum. ‘‘Trend Interpretation” 
tells you how to do it—also gives 
full details of a unique Trend Inter- 
pretation Service based on exact 
mathematical computation —not on 
theories, rumors, or guesses. 


Just ask for a copy of “Trend 
Interpretation.”’ It will be sent free 
and without obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 
Trend Interpretation Service 
1634 Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


v2 


DID YOU SELL 


Your Stocks When Prices Were 
High? Or Are You Watching 
Your Profits Melt Away? 


F so, you should be interested in the fact that 
“TECHNIGRAPHICS” recommended com- 
plete liquidation of all stocks and bonds in 
March—not only getting cleanly out of the market 
with maximum profits, but so correctly were the 
bearish factors analyzed that clients were also 
able to get short—selling U. S. STEEL short at 
122. Since then, U. S. STEEL has broken 22 
points, and Government bonds have declined ap- 
proximately a billion dollars in value. 
¢ reasons for decline were clearly pointed 
out in advance. On March 20 “TECHNI- 
GRAPHICS” stated: “Commodity prices are 
rising to a point where it is increasingly difficult 
to pass on the increased costs to the consuming 
public without impairing volume and the increased 
labor costs further reduce the profit margins of 
industry. Therefore, we remain bearish on stock 
prices.”” Succeeding letters continued this bearish 
viewpoint. 

By means of the exact and specific recom: 1enda- 
tions uf “TECHNIGRAPHICS” you are never 
in doubt as to what action to take. These are 
definite, straightforward advices, stating WHAT 
to buy and sell, and WHEN to do it. Send One 
Dollar for a three weeks’ trial, (both Stocks and 
Commodities) to 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by the Kelsey Statistical Service 


Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, FO-15 
78 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
































The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 
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Are Your Salesmen 
Cracking Those 
Big Orders? 


This book supplies the “Sum- 
mer Tonic” they need Right 
Now! 





Your men are ready to GO. They 
know that big orders are being placed 
again. They want their share but 
four lean years have sapped their 
drive. 


Many need pepping up—encouragement—self- 
confidence. 


Here is just the “Summer Tonic” they can use 
at this time—a recent little volume full of 
inspiration and cheer. 


SELF-HELPS by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits 
snugly into your salesman’s pocket. 


It is the kind of book that he will read over 
and over—every line in it will brace him up 
and make him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You - Ambition - Cour- 
age - Opportunity - Initiative - Hold 
on to Your Self-Respect - Personality 
Honesty - Health - Enthusiasm 
Cheerfulness - Stick 


Order a copy ior every man on your staff at 
these reduced quantity prices: 


S40 4 ss © © & 25 cents a copy 
Rt Be csse 20 cents a copy 
Bt WM. eo 18 cents a copy 
Eee » + se 15 cents a copy 


101 or more .. . . i2centsacopy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
can use this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 6-15 


copies of SELF-HELPS, by 
B. C. Forbes, at the price quoted above. Re- 
mittance for $............ is enclosed. hums 
orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relief of unemployed. 


Tee Ee TCSP e eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
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Flour, American Bank Note, Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining and McKeesport 
Tinplate. 

Sooner or later, the above compa- 
nies will be able to adjust their af- 
fairs to new conditions, although of 
course there is no conclusive evidence 
that these stocks have completed 
their downward trends. The point I 
make, however, is that they are get- 
ting nearer the bottom. The wage- 
and-hour legislation will require fur- 
ther adjustments in industry, al- 
though it is a fact that the average 
rate of weekly earnings for the nation 
as a whole is now higher than the 
minimum levels contemplated in the 
proposed legislation. It has been 
reported that most readjustments will 
be necessary in the tobacco and tex- 
tile industries. 

For those desiring to invest idle 
funds in comparatively short-term 
bonds, attention is called to Loew’s 
3Y%4’s of 1946, selling slightly under 
par. Also Swift & Company 334’s 
of 1950. Interest is being earned by 
a wide margin, and the outlook for 
these concerns is good. 

To Speculators: Never forget our 
rule about stops 3% under the previ- 
ous week’s low. 

On very many occasions, this col- 
umn has urged readers to use stop- 
loss orders, about 3 under the pre- 
vious week’s low. Readers who have 
ignored this advice have learned the 
wisdom of it. By their very nature, 
stocks are speculative, and self-preser- 
vation is the first rule. Some months 
ago, Electric Bond & Share was rec- 
ommended in this column. In the 
March 15th issue, it was stated that 
utility stocks were low, not high, but 
if the Government continued its at- 
tacks on the industry investors might 
as well abandon their position in the 
stocks. Some readers bought that 
stock, and still hold it. The advice 
about stop-loss protection in that case 
would have limited the loss, and read- 
ers are again urged never to forget it. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Prices on request. 


For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 

companies listed, without charge: 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN REFRIGERA- 
TION. Principles and history of refrigera- 
tion, and how an electric refrigerator does 
what it does. Temperature Research Foun- 
dation, New York, N. Y. 

Acme Unrt-Loap. How shippers can cut 
damage losses, bracing costs, and freight 
bills. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 








Do You Know This? 


The national fire loss during 1936 
averaged $2.05 for each person in the 
U.S. (National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters ) 





A bank in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, has converted a truck into a 
bank-on-wheels, containing chairs, 
tables, files, and a built-in safe. 

* 

A passenger could ride continuous- 
ly for nearly 5,000 years without 
meeting death in a railroad-train ac- 
cident. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

* 


Up to now, a total of $500,000,000 
in damages has been filed against 
American employers in occupational- 
disease suits. (U.S. Department of 
Labor) 


* 


An average of 100- gallons of water 
is used daily for each person in the 
U. S. (American Institute of Sanita- 
tion ) 

* 

The 200-inch telescope now being 
built for California Tech will enable 
astronomers to see one million light 
years—600,000,000,000,000 miles— 
distant. (Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.) 

* 


Fifteen bushels of wheat harvested 
with a sickle and threshed with a 
flail requires from 35 to 50 hours of 
labor; with a combined mechanical 
harvester-thresher, only forty-five 
minutes of labor is required. (Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.) 


* 


In 1880, the steamship Columbia 
became the first ocean vessel to use 
electric lights; marine underwriters 
refused to insure her. (General Elec- 


tric Co.) 
* 


Nearly half of all the telephones in 
the world—35,028,682—are in the 
United States; there are more tele- 
phones in our twelve largest cities 
than in the entire British Empire. 

* 


5,720 registered banks suspended 
operations from 1930 through 1933; 
only 144 banks have failed since 
January, 1934. 


During the past twelve months, 
ocean water pumped through a North 
Carolina chemical plant for bromine 
extraction contained $96,379,460 
worth of unreclaimed gold, silver, 
magnesium, and mineral salts. (Ethyl 
Gasoline Co.) 
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States Sell Themselves 
—and Like It! 


(Continued from page 15) 


products and bigger payrolls” and 
“Build Utah with more farm and fac- 
tory products.” The emphasis of the 
program, however, is more on build- 
ing up the State from within than 
on attracting industries from the out- 
side. 

The State of Washington has or- 
ganized a Planning Commission this 
year in connection with a semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of 1938-9. Part 
of the work of this Commission will 
be to advertise the industrial re- 
sources of the State. 

Forses for May 15 revealed that 
large cities are uniformly against the 
practice of offering free rents, tax ex- 
emptions, or other inducements to in- 
coming industries. 

But some states feel differently 
about it. 

Oklahoma, for example, exempts 
new industries from taxation for a 
period of five years, on the grounds 
that “new enterprises need every 
dollar for contingencies and expan- 
sion.” Florida likewise exempts in- 
dustries from taxes for a specific 
period. Arkansas offers indu e nents 
to “legitimate” enterprises—‘“Seven 
years’ exemption from taxes for tex- 
tile industries, and such inducements 
in addition as each community feels 
the enterprise is worth.” And, of 
course, both Louisiana and Mississip- 
pi offer inducements (see above). 

South Dakota adds a touch of hu- 
mor to the attitude on inducements. 
“A real inducement: Our legislature 
is generally sane. Very little wild 
legislation here!” 

Other states hesitate to offer finan- 
cial inducements. Leading cities in 
North Dakota, for example, have 
agreed “not to subsidize industries as 
a means of attracting them from other 
eligible business centers.” Ohio re- 


What Readers Say 


(Continued from page 6) 


Wonderful Thing 

I have been thinking what a wonderful 
thing it would be at a time like this, when 
about all the legislation being passed at 
Washington is aimed at the investors of 
this country, if the people who to my way 
of thinking have done more by their thrift 
to make this country what it is than 
anything else—the investors—could be 
organized. 

Each investor would contribute only a 
few cents to have a lawyer, one of the 
best the country affords, go down to 
Washington when Congress is in session. 
When this legislation is brought up he 
could say he represented the millions of 
investors back home. 


ports that “sometimes inducements 
are necessary, but they are scarcely 
ever desirable.” Minnesota agrees 
and adds that the State “has never 
been very much sold on the idea of 
‘buying’ industries.” Washington calls 
inducements “of doubtful value.” And 
Tennessee takes a still firmer stand: 
“Emphatically, No! This policy has 
proven disastrous in every commu- 
nity where it has been tried out.” 

States also differ on what types of 
industry they should encourage to 
move within their boundaries. Arizo- 
na feels that it is not necessary to set 
up standards for incoming industries, 
because, “any desirable manufactur- 
ing company would take into consid- 
eration prevailing wage rates and liv- 
ing conditions” before moving into a 
new region. But Montana has a def- 
inite policy; it wants new industries 
which will “process our raw mate- 
rials, shipping them to market in fin- 
ished form.” Texas also wants any 
enterprise that will use her natural 
resources and raw materials—“There 
is room for all of them.” Delaware 
takes all factors into careful consid- 
eration, as does Tennessee. 

Oklahoma, Virginia, and North 
Dakota, however, will accept any new 
industry provided it will “assume its 
responsibilities” toward wages, work- 
ing conditions and so on. Other states 
feel that the problem of encouraging 
or discouraging an industry is purely 
a local one. 

So the industrial-promotion plans 
of the states vary from highly effec- 
tive programs of industrial-minded 
states to general tourist advertising 
by non-industrial regions. 

But whether a state wants factories 
or tourists, all agree that promotion 
plans bring results. Tourists are at- 
tracted to regions that go out after 
them, and industries move to states 
which have called attention to their 
assets and advantages— 


“Which goes to show both you and me 
It pays to advertise.” 


This is getting to be a matter of self- 
preservation. If you have any suggestions 
to offer I will gladly do my bit as I am 
one of the small investors.—Epcar R. 
GLauNER, Honey Brook, Chester Co., Pa. 


Mr. Glauner may be interested in look- 
ing into the American Federation of In- 
vestors, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill—The Editors. 


Forward Look 


I get more real inspiration and more 
practical value from reading Forses than 
any other magazine. I look forward to 
each edition, and I am especially inter- 
ested in your predictions of business con- 
ditions as you picture them on the Picto- 
graph from month to month—WaALTER W. 
Brown, Walter W. Brown Publishing 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 












Out-of-town executives 
at The Waldorf-Astoria can- 
not help but feel a sense of 
kinship where so many 
other industrial leaders feel 


at home. 
1) Ae , CRM 


President 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


ParkAve + 49thto50thSts +» NewYork 














NEWARK Bay 











(l 13d LOCATION 
with Harbor & Railroads 


@ Bayonne with its accessible main 
highways, harbor and railroads is an 
ideal location for manufacturing and 
distribution of merchandise to the 
metropolitan area and the nation’s 
largest market. 


City OF 





Industrial Relations Committee 


| Room 101, City Hall, Bayonne, N. J. ' 
| Please send facts on industrial sites to: | 
Bs. Ra CRUL, cr can taaeuaiegcaay et ekenes ; 
POE orca 50 enc cotoecdawactuesaues i 
PROMI Fo conansbecisscesees State ......... o- J 
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Is it swimming you want... sparkling sand 
and racing surf... ocean breezes sweeping 
ever long cool breakers? Aqua-planing, 
boating, fishing? They all are a part of 
Virginia’s Seashore playground. 


Or golf, perhaps? Rolling fairways, well- 
trapped greens, inlets, tides and sea breezes 
lend challenging new barriers. 


A game of tennis? Championship courts 
await you. 


Horseback riding? Thoroughbred mounts 
will show you the way through shaded pine 
woeds, by towering sand dunes, to the hard- 
packed beach along the water's edge. 


Music and dancing ... Beach clubs and sea- 
side pavilions. 


Comfortable inns where the tariff is reason- 
able, homey cottages for privacy and rest. 
exclusive resort hotels—and luscious sea 
food fresh from the ocean. 


The fun has started! Come 


Our Passenger Traffic Department 
representatives will be glad to help 
you plan your vacation, make reser- 
vations for you, or supply you with 
information on rates. We will plan 
your trip for you from start to finish: 
what to see and do, time required, 
and cost schedules. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
FORBES, JUNE 15, 1937 








Oil Bonds 
in Strong 
Position 


Edward L. Barnes 


ETROLEUM companies have 

availed themselves of favorable 

money-market conditions to obtain 
low-cost capital. Despite the many 
3 per cent. to 3% per cent. coupons, 
these bonds sell in the vicinity of par, 
reflecting their exceedingly strong 
earnings position. 

Considering its size, strength and 
sustained earning capacity, the oil 





distributing and other facilities in 
practically every important foreign 
country. 

The company has been successful 
in increasing its oil reserves during 
the last five years. Currently they 
are estimated in excess of 700,000,000 
barrels. 

Skelly Oil 4’s, 1951, are in a strong 
position, but are not generally ac- 
corded as high a rating as the deben- 
tures of larger petroleum concerns. 
They yield somewhat more than the 
other oil bonds, but under existing 
prosperous conditions in the indus- 
try, appear to be as safe as any of 
them. ; 

The upward trend in production 
resulting from new property develop- 
ments has continued to furnish the 
company with more crude oil than re- 
quired by the refining division. Con- 
sequently, Skelly benefited directly 
from the 10 per cent. advance in 
crude-oil prices in January. It is 
probable that Skelly will show the 
largest earnings in its history in 1937. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 








RECOMMENDED OIL BONDS 


Approx. 
rice Yield 
Shell Union 3%’s 1951.... 9 3.5% 
Skelly Oil 4’s 1951........ 8% 41 
Socony-Vac. 3%4’s 1950.... 104 3.0 
S. O. of N. J. 3’s 1961..... 98 3.1 
Union Oil 6’s 1942........ 117 2.3 
103 3.2 


Texas Corp. 3%’s 1951.... 


Fixed 
Charges 
Amount Times 
1937 Range Issued Earned 
Callable High Coe (Millions) 1936 1935 
102% 102 95% $58.7 91 3.46 
103 102% 97% 90 lll 52 
102% 107% 100% 50.0 130 6.6 
103 102 95 8.0 118 7.0 
NC 121% 116% 8.0 76 5.7 
103 105% 100 60.0 108 4.1 








industry as a whole does not have a 
large debt, and, in the main, the 
obligations of the better-known con- 
cerns are of high quality and deserv- 
ing of investor confidence. 

Every one of the companies whose 
bonds are recommended here gives 
promise of covering its fixed charges 
this year anywhere from eight to fif- 
teen times. This is in decided con- 
trast with the railroads, for example, 
but few of which even in good years 
can earn fixed charges more than two 
or three times over. 

Texas Corporation 3%4’s, 1951, are 
unsecured by mortgage but have wide 
protection in earning power. As be- 
tween a first mortgage with but lim- 
ited or dubious earning capacity and 
an unsecured obligation protected by 


high earning power, the latter is to, 


be preferred, in the writer’s opinion. 

Texas Corporation is one of the 
four largest oil units in the country. 
In the marketing division the cor- 
poration is a leader. Its products 
are sold in every state in the country 
through about 42,000 retail outlets. 
These stations are served by 22 re- 
fineries, well located in all parts of 
the country. The company also has 


3’s, 1961, are among the highest- 
grade corporate obligations, and the 
yield is correspondingly low. 

Through its subsidiaries, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey is engaged in all 
phases of the petroleum and natural- 
gas business. For many years the 
leading domestic petroleum organiza- 
tion, the company now occupies a sim- 
ilar position in the foreign field. 
Standard Oil possesses the largest 
crude-oil reserves of any unit in the 
trade, while refining and marketing 
facilities both in this country and 
abroad are the most extensive. 

Shell Union Oil 3%4’s, 1951, are 
the unsecured obligation of a strong 
unit in the oil industry. They are 
reasonably priced in relation to sim- 
ilar issues and can be recommended 
to investors requiring safety of in- 
come. 

Shell Union Oil, controlled by the 
Royal Dutch-Shell interests, is a com- 
plete oil organization and one of the 
few units in the industry with a 
nationwide marketing system. Prod- 
ucts are distributed through an esti- 
mated total of 35,000 pump outlets 
at company-owned and dealer sta- 
tions located throughout the United 
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States" in Canada. The company | 


has extensive crude-oil reserves. 

Socony-Vacuum 334’s, 1950, are 
quoted a little above their call price 
of 102%. These bonds are of top- 
notch quality, but are less attractive 
price-wise than. some of the other 
bonds mentioned here. 

Representing a merger of Stand- 
ard Oil of New York and Vacuum 
Oil Company, in 1931, Socony- 
Vacuum occupies a leading position 
in the world oil industry. Business 
is nearly equally divided between 
domestic and foreign interests, though 
the major portion of profits has been 
contributed by the domestic division. 

Union Oil Co. of California 6’s, 
1942, are outstanding in moderate 
amount and are secured by a prior 
lien on all the company’s property. 
These 6’s rank ahead of the deben- 
ture 314’s, which are convertible into 
the company’s common stock. Be- 
cause they are short term, as well as 
because of the high quality, the 6’s 
provide the lowest yield of any of the 
bonds commented upon here. In- 
vestors must pay a sizable premium 
for prime short-term paper nowadays. 

Union Oil Co. is a completely in- 
tegrated and efficiently conducted 
petroleum unit and is strongly en- 
trenched in the industry on the Pacific 
Coast, where its importance is second 
only to that of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


W. S. Farish, formerly chairman, 
has been named president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, succeeding W. C. Teagle, who 
becomes chairman of the board. 

Frank K. Houston, president of 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has been elected 
president of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 

Claire L. Barnes, president, has 
been elected chairman of the Houda- 
ille-Hershey Corporation. Succeed- 
ing him as president is Charles Getler, 
formerly vice-president. 

Elon H. Hooker, president of the 
Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
has been elected chairman of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
for the ensuing: year. 

James J. Newman has been named 
vice-president and general manager 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company’s tire 
division. 

Guy Lemmon has been elected 
president of the Hecker Products 
Corporation. 

Harold Knapp, general sales man- 
ager of the Celotex Corporation, has 
been elected vice-president in charge 
of sales. 
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It is common to hear a man say this about his 
life insurance as events emphasize its great 
value to him and his dependents. 


A request for information 
does not obligate you 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 




















360 Tons 


OF CONDITIONED AIR 
PER HOUR 


for new National Archives Building addition 


EQUIPPED throughout with Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
is the new addition to the National Archives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

This system... handling 360 tons of conditioned air 
per hour... will maintain temperature and humidity 
conditions essential to preservation of records, and will 
free the air of sulphur dioxide which “yellows” paper. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 


REG. S. PAT. OFF 
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World’s Largest Makers of Air Handling and Conditioning Equipment 
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Every so often a bonfire of junked automobiles is set off some- 
where to dramatize the final end of the used car. 
the time it is traded in by its original purchaser and the time 
it reaches the bonfire stage, the used car plays a dominant 
part in the automobile merchandising picture. 
new cars are sold this year, dealers will have to move about 
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News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


More Laws Proposed 

The automobile retail trade seems 
to be in a fair way to getting itself 
regulated by state and/or national 
statutes. 

Laws licensing and _ regulating 
automobile dealers and salesmen are 
being proposed in several state legis- 
latures. Wisconsin, which already 
has such a law, finds it can’t control 
the trade practices anyhow and has 
asked Congress to investigate car 
manufacturer - dealer __ relationships. 
Result: A proposal in Congress that 
the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigate—and another proposal in 
Congress that the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
investigate at a cost of $100,000. 

Hope of finding some way to en- 
force standardized used-car prices— 
which NRA experience made many 
finally believe to be impossible—is 
an important factor in dealer support 
of such measures. Which recalls 
another recent R. H. Grant state- 
ment: “No amount of legislation will 
make a poor business man into a 
good one.” 


Automotive Safety Foundation Launched 


A year and a half ago, all branches 
of the automotive industry, led bv the 
car builders who are members of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, united financially behind a vast 
program for the co-operative support 
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of practical work on traffic safety. 

Early this month, organization of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation 
was completed by this same group 
to make permanent and further ex- 
pand these activities. 

Paul G. Hoffman, president, 
Studebaker Corp., has been made 
president of the Foundation. Its 
program will embrace education, 
traffic control, legislation, enforce- 
ment, engineering, technical person- 
nel training and research. 


Labor Relations Uncertain 


Aside from the current drive of 
the United Automobile Workers for 
organization of the Ford factories, 
automobile labor troubles have been 
off the front pages recently. Actual 
production stoppages have been tak- 
ing place sporadically, nevertheless, 
and threats of stoppage exist con- 
stantly in scores of plants which 
haven’t been in the news for months. 

There are strong evidences that the 
UAW will continue its drive for a 
closed shop and check-off system— 
that is, deduction of union dues, fines 
and assessments from workers’ pay- 
checks by the companies for which 
they work. From a union standpoint 
such a drive is not merely a matter 
of principle, but also of economics. 
It is no secret that union dues are 
hard to collect after individual work- 
ers have become more than satisfied 


7,000,000 used cars. 
Motors sales ace, estimates that three-fourths of the dealers’ 
management time should be spent on the used-car end of the 





Vice-President R. H. Grant, General 


The above pictures show the before-and-after aspects 
of a bonfire which was recently ignited by Chevrolet dealers in 


with wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. Particularly is this true in 
the case of those members who joined 
in the first place primarily to avoid 
physical and mental coercion. How 
many are in this class, nobody can 
tell. Appeals to employers by men 
and women, unwilling to join the 
union, for protection against coercive 
tactics, however, are numerous 
enough to indicate that some measur- 
able proportion of union members 
did not joia up on an entirely vol- 
untary basis. 

More than one observer sees cur- 
rent “unauthorized” strikes as the 
basis for later UAW closed-shop de- 
mands with the argument: “Give us 
the closed shop and then we can 
control these sporadic strikers ; with- 
out it we can’t.” 


Automatic Gear Shift Arrives 


An automatic gear shift has finally 
made its appearance—as optional 
equipment—on a car built by one of 
the industry’s major producers, Olds- 
mobile. It is an entirely new type. 

The driver controls the transmis- 
sion by a short lever located below 
the steering wheel. With his finger 
he can move the lever from its 
neutral position into either one of the 
two forward ranges of gears, desig- 
nated as the high and low ranges. 


When starting in low range, the | 


driver depresses the clutch pedal, 
moves the control to the proper point 
and releases the clutch. As the car 
picks up, the transmission automat- 
ically changes to second gear. With- 
out declutching or releasing the ac- 
celerator, the driver then flicks the 
control to “high” range, and the 
gears automatically progress on 
through third and fourth. 
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